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THE WORSHIP 
EVLL,MY ASSVRED 


4 loving Vakle, Beſtney Barker 
( Eſquire, at Saint G#/ſes 


_ ini Eſſex, 


- — 
be 

4 5 

= - - 
* 


V Orſkipfull Sir , being excited, as - - 
well by the bond of kindred, as al 
- ſo by your loue and courteſte towirds me, to 
| fhewyou ſome thankfalnefle , withall to te- 
ifie a retiprocall and maruill loue cowards 
" you againe, not forgetting that duty, which 
der GA a kinſman and friend I owe unto you, 
 adventured (albeit my beſt ſtrength bee but 
bknes) upon a bold aſſay,namely, to tran- 
© this worke, and preſent,it unto you, as 4 


' ſmall mite of that tribute, which cyen nature 
indeth me to render. But ſeeing my firſt 
worke unluckely ſuppreſſed it felfe, I have 
| - addedunto my former boldneſſe, a more au- 
| _Hacious part, namely , not onely to tranſlate 
eagaine, but alſo toilluſtrate it according to 

| . ny ſmall ability, by the plaine and facile way 
| : a Dialogue. May it croude it ſelfe into your 


reſence, and gaine the leaſt aſpe& of a favou= 
| table countenance, I ſhall thinke my time wee 
| | Az | ſpears 


? 


\ 
: ” 
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| Lent, and not onely ſo,but imploy my ſelfe a- 
bout weighrier matters. What faid i weighti- 
er ? this Science & Author. may ſtand betore 
Princes,if not ſpoiled by my own unſkiitulnes. 
However it ſhroudeth it ſ{elfe under your pa- 
tronage, vntill the ſtormes of reproch andig- 
nominie be overpaſled,ſoliciting in the meane 
time a pardon for mee, 1n thatI have preſu- 
med to offer ſuch a trifleto ſuch a kinſman, So 
hoping that the worke, though ſmall, may be 
accepted,and benevolentlie intertained, I ſub- 
mit both it and my ſelfe unto your favourable 
cogitations in all dutifulneſle ; and reſt, 


March 26. 
1632. 


Your 
aſſured loving 
Nephew 
Ro: Fage; 


- 


Tothe Courteous Reader. 


Enevolent Reader, I doe here preſent thee 
with this ſmall worke , hoping it may pro- 
duce good effefts. Certainely it hath aſſayed be= 
ore time to thruſt it ſelfe tnto the world, but 
that it found /o kind friends , who conſidering 
the nnwort hine(ſe, were pleaſed to ſuppreſſe xx 
and heepe it priſoner in the goale of thesr owne 
houſes, Howbert nowtit is adventured abroad, 


| | . and with the Fring beginneth to ſpring afreſh. 


Its winters impriſoument ts likgly to better its 
ſuumers condicions, for I have laboured ſs far 
As [conld to prune and loppe off the former er- 


 . Fors,that (o it may be the more ares Thave 
. al/o adorned it with a new weed,tos wit of a Dia- 


logue,or queſtions and anſwers,that ſo my books 
way even learne to ſtowpe to the weakeſt capact- 
ties. If it ſhall be thought to come in a new faſht= 
0n, may you pleaſe tolookg into the world, you 
may ſee abundance in this habit , our common 


] Catechiſmes weare this gowne ; yea, Mr. St: 


Egerton of the Blacke Frierss» London, hath 
contratted the ſeven treatiſes of My. Roge!h 
into thu forme. For my part, I hold it more 64= 
A3 he 


To the Reader. 


feethen the former trait neither greatly preigdie 


cial ro the Author, 


"Thus adorned, Ihave given this my ſecond | 


ſonne, full kbertie to be a free-man , bamfhing 
737 firſt and worſt labours, from: the view ( (0 


farre as I can) of all men... For ſeeing it would 


wot, when 1 would, I hold it nct fit that now it 
Should be publiſhed, Touching that work , t 
flowed ſo enconſiderately om my penne , and 
{tipped [o raſtly out of my hand, that it eſcaped 


net without many defaultes imperfetizons, ob«, 


Securities & blemiſhes: that with the Egyptian 
Graſhepper, it will not onely conſume ſome part, 
but utterly cate up and waſte the golden eaſon 
and happic houres of the courteons reader, Let 
thu laft worke then kind reader finde favour tn 
thine'eyes ; if that winter bird ſhould be ſeene it 
world appeare like a Cnckee at Chriſtmas, or 
like the Onle which is the admiration of other) 
birds. I'will onely now ſhew thee the cauſes pro- 
ducing this laſt worke, and the uſe thereof and 
fo leave it to thy diſcreet tudgement. Tre cauſes 
re manifold, firſt ro toppe the ſpringing of that 
Abortine foreſpoken off, that ſo it might not 
thrive 0 the diſcredit of its parent. Secondl) 
that the gratuity and thanhefulneſſe to my Vn- 
kle aforeſaid might not be buried in oblivion, for 
ritum eſt perire quod facis ingrato. Thirdly 
f or the benefit as I ſaid of the ſimpleſt capacitie 
FEY 4 a | Ani 


Tothe Reader, 


eAnd finally'for the zeale Theare to mine owny 
country being willing and deſirous,that not one= 
ly men, but even women, ſhould exerciſe then 
ſelves in the ftudy of the ſacred artes. 
If any ſpall demande what benefit ſhall re- 
downd hereby, or what may be the uſe hereof ? 1 


 awſwere, it will availe pgreatly,not owely for 5» 


vill and morall dscourſe, but alſo for the over« 
threwing of all errors, either in manners or do= 
arine, y {aith Ovid, 
Adde quod ingenuas didiciſle fideliter artes 
emollit mores nec finer efle feros. 

But may ſome ſay,T live privatly converſe not 
81 the world, what neede have I of this [trence? 
It ſcemeth to conſiſt chiefly in diſputing , bur T 
imploy my ſelfe moit in ſilence and meditation, 
Well friend thou mayeſt have great benefit by 
this [tience, even inthat likews/e,an example of 
which, word for word, T have here produced out 
of Mr Egertons _— aforeſaid,that ſo thous 
mignteſt know how to benefit thy [elfe by this 

ſcience even in thy meditation, 
What thing is this O my ſoule, that doth 
ſo beſot thee ? or what manner of thing may it. 
bee, wherewith thou art ſo delighted, or rather 
bewitched, and how doth the Holy Ghoſt in the 
ſcriptures define it , and ſet it forth ? who are 


ſinners, but they that rebell againſt God , and 


avainſt his holy will revealed in his word?and Definix 
what other thing 6s ſonne,but a breach & tranſs On - 


ec 4 greſſion 


To the Reader. 


greſſion of the law of God, 1 Tohn . 344-4 twr- 
ning ont of the way of life, as the phraſe of the | 
ola Teftament doth import ,and a ſwerving from | 
the right marks and end , as the word uſeth in | 
the 'new teſtament to ſignifie : viz. the glory | 
of Ged and thine owne ſalvation, Thus curſed 
thing called finne,ss not of one ſort or kind ; it is 
is a monſter of many heads, and (as it were) 4 
beaſt of many hornes, It is both originall , bred 
and borne with us, and attuall ſpringing out of 
us from that venomons root of our orig mall cor- 
ruption, eAgpaine, it is either inward lurking 
and boyling in the heart ; or outward ſhewing #t 
Jelfe m the life and converſation : ſometomes it | 
onely. inhabiteth and dwelleth in us, and oft, 
time 5 it doth raigne and overrule us,ſometomes 
it 5s but an error and infirmity, and ſometimes 
#t 154 wilifull and preſumtuons evill , Pſal. 19. 
11,12, ſometimes it 1s pardonable , by the free | 
grace and mercy of God to them that truely be- 
leeve and repent ; and ſometimes it is ntterly 
wnpardonable and never to be forgiven , being 
ſuch that it is impoſſible that the committers 
thereof ſhould be renewed by repentance, Matrh. 
12. Heb.6. Sometimes it ruſneth mediately and 
direfty againſt God, and ſometimes it reacheth 
more properly to the hurt of our neighbour. But 
who 35 able to reckon up all the branches of this 
woſt bitter and venomous tree , wherefore (to 
ED looke 


#t ſpringetb *Surely my ſonle 3t is even thy ſelfe: 


deed, that the Dsvell that old Dragon uſing the 


% . 
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tooke more nearely unto it ) whence proceedeth Ca f L 
this deadly poyſon ,what may be the cauſe where. _, 


of it commeth, and the fountaine from» whence 


thou art the roote that brmgeth forth all this 
bitterneſſe, thou art the fountaine from whente 
all this deadly venome doth ariſe. For every 
wan is tempted to ſinne,and hee is drawne away 
of his owne concupiſence, and enticed, Beware 
therefore O rebellins ſoule, that thou lay not the 
blame upon the Lord, neither make bim the au- 
thor of thy ſinne : for thou O God as thou cauſt 
wot be tempted to evill thy ſelfe, ſo thou tempeſt 
no 1man to commit ſinne , being 4 thing which 
thou ſo ſtraitly forbiddeſt to all, and ſo ſeverely 
threatneſt in whomſoever it i: found , and for 
which thou ſo grieveonſly plagues the wicked, 
and (0 ſparpely correteſt thine owne children 
Iam.1.13,14. Heb 12.7,8. Thos O Lord art 
helineſſe it ſelfe and the fountaine thereof and 
there is none eternally, and unchangably good 
but thee alone, Mat. 19. Thou madeſt mangood 
at the beginning ,but he ſought many inventions 
Eccleſ.12./s al the imaginations & thoughts 
f hi heart became onely evill continually, or r= 
"very day ſabboth and all,Gen.6.5« True it 58 ins 


ſubtle ſerpent for his inſtrument, did offer the 
firſt occaſion of ſinning wherby he became an ex- 
ternall 


| | reſted him if he wonld, which he not doing, bee 


To the Reader, 


Pernall cauſe of (une, and is called a murtherev | 
fromthe beginning and the author and father of 
ll deceit, lohn $.44.yer man had power ta have 


came the true & proper efficient cauſe of corrgp- 
ting himſelf + all bis poſterity who likewiſe by | 
weanes of the poyſon dervved from his loynes," | 
became alſo the proper and immediate cauſes of 

their own finnes, Marke well then(O my ſouls) | 
the roote of this evill,and further conſider what | 
#hſavory & curſed fruit it bringeth farth;{ave- | 


The g- 1) evenſuch as it [elfe is For ſuch 4s the trees, þ 
'\\nell fucharethe fruites ; 45 55 the reote , ſo are the | 
| Cauſe, branches; a poyſoncd fountaine caFteth forth ng | 


[! h y 
- = wholeſome ſtreames Tam... and who can br we 


\ frair of | 
| == thineſſe ? ſurely there is not one , but onely hee | 


( as the W1leman ſaith ) a oleane thing out of file 


whos: holigeſſeit ſelfe, Tohn 1444+ eAnd with. | 
. ext all controverſie, the reward and wages of ſin | 
is death, and that not oncly temporall and bod... | 
. ty., which is aſeparation of the body from the | 
. ſouls for a ſeaſon, but alſo Fpirituall and eter. | 
, 24ll bath of ſoule and body for ever and ever Is | 
. ay good thing withheld from- us?let us thanks. 
_ 84 fin for its any plague or puniſhment laid up- | 
or us ? be ſure that ſinne is the cauſe, or at the | 
leaſt (even inthe deareſt children of God) the | 
#ccafron of it. Is any good bleſſing of God made. 
of no force, or eventwrned to 4 curſeto us 4 wee 
may ; 


ce | 
the | 
| 
die 
he | 


pe | 
[Cs | 
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To the Reader, 
way be ſure that it is by reaſon of our fin: for (at 


* the Prophet ſaith ) the Lords hand is not ſport 


ned that it cannot [ave,nor byeare heavie that it 
cannot heare but our iniquities (eperateberwsxt 
us and our God, and our ſonnes doe hide his face 
from us that he will not heare Elay 59.1,2.F5- 


z#ally(as Tob ſaith)miſcric ſpringeth not forth 


out of the duſt, neither doth attliQtion ſpring 
out of the earth, but man is borne to labour 


- as the ſparkles ly upward, Tob 5.6,7: eAs if 
. he ſhould ſay, man 15 as prone by nature to ſinne 


againſt God, conſequently to pull Gods indge- 
ments upon hins [elfe,as the fire (which is alight 
element) is naturally prone to aſcend and 
mount aloft And to the end that thou(my ſouls) 
maiſt ſee upon what an ugly monſter thow ha#t 


ſet thy delsght doſt dote upon and art bewitched 


withall, conſider how faire and amiable pienie 
and vertue are, for as they make a man lovely 


aud honorable, ſo ſinne maketh bim loathſome 


and contemprible :The feare of God(ſaithSa- 
lomon, makes the face of a man to ſhine and 
be beautiful,bxt impiety and prophaneſſe do de- 
face and diſfigure theimage of God in him, and 
cauſe both God and all geod men to loath and de- 
teſt him as a polluted and filthy thing , Favour 
([aith the ſame Wiſe-man) is deceitful, and 
beauty is vanity, but the woman chart feareth 
the Lord,ſhee ſhall be prayſed, Prov. 31.39.44 


mile 


The © 
poſit 

& con 
trari 
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vile perſon is contemned (that is , 4 prophene 
man and baeſcly eſteemed how great ſoever he be 
s the world) in the eyes of him thar feareth 
God, Plal.1 5.4. end pietie 15 the onely bean- 
#7 that the Lord himſelfe is delighted with, x 


Pet.344- Therefore it is cleare in the contrary |. 
part , that hee loatheth and 'abhorreth | 
wma *Ypictie and ſinne, and yet my ſonleto bring 

ari- thee further out of love with this moſt ugly 


monſter, conſider wherennto it 3s like to 


what it oy be compared, It s like (ſaith B-' 


ſay) to filthy raggs; that are caſt aſide upon the 


dunghill, and deteſted of al the paſſersby,)It bi | 
geth as a ſerpent and ſtingeth as a (\vecatrice, | 
creeperh as a gangrene- or deadly canker , that | 


| 


£6 


eateth to the beart and cannot bee cured ; and fe 


though it ſceme ſweete in the beginning. yet it is | 
moſt bitter in the end, and that which reliſheth | 


like bony in the month, will prover ankg poyſon 
in the bowels, Finally. O my ſoult if thow peruſe 
the holy Scriptures, thou ſhalt find no books, no 
leafe, no chapter, no ſcarce any verſe , wherein 
theres not [ome precept, ſome probibition,ſome 
promiſe; ſome threatning ,or ſome examplewhich 
ſeemeth not very fitly & profitably to ſhew forth 
:the amjableneſſe of vertue , and the uplineſſe 
of ſine, with what care zeale,watchtulneſſe, 


&e, the one is to be ſpunned, and the other to | 


Le imbraced. Thus farre Mr. Þgerton, Lib. 


4. Cap. | New | 


Tothe Reader, 


Now that thou maiſt attaine kind rendev 
unto this ſmeete delight of meditation , or tothe 
top of whatſoever felicity thou aymeſt at by 
this art, uſe my booke tn this manner follow- 
$7 


It confting onely of rules and examples, will 
' bee no great burthen for thee to commut it all ta 

memorie,and ſo whether thou meditateſt or diſ= 
\ comrſeſt, of ſinne or piety in the generall, or any 
vice or vertue in the particular, thou ſhalt finde 
from- the head of this arte after the example 
foreſhewed abnndance of matter to furniſh thy 
| meditation, So cum | ya fapicntibus 7 com- 
| mit mylabonr to thy asſcreete and favourable 
| conftruttion and with equall reſpett ro all indif- 
| ferently reſt. 
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PETER RAMVYS 
to thic _— withcth 
caith:; 


PF Gore (O Reader) would have 
che reaſon of rhe ſpheares and clymates 
(in which tavention he had more vehement- 
ly labouredingraven upon his ſepulchre.And 
rrvely ſhouldeſt rhou aske me of my vigils, 
and ſtudies, I defire a piller to be rayſed up- 
on my grave from thic inſtruQtions, of the art 
of Logicke. Touching the cauſe of the wiſh, 
they anſwer firſt to the accuratnes of the art, 
the bookes of invention of arguments, and” 
their diſpofition to be iudged, not onely from 
eAriſtotle Ocganicall, Rhetoricall, Phyſica'l, 
but from Cicero and 2#intilian, and ſo many 


Orators. In all which wee have ſtrived with ' 


all ſtudie & diligence,by all reaſonable wayes, 
to contra them briefly into theſe two books, 
that no particle , or the leaſt ſhadow of Lo- 
gicke might be there confuſed, whoſe truth 
might rtot bee expreſly delivered. And this 
ſhall be firſt made knowne touching Archy- 
medes his probleme. They anſwer ſecondly 
to the uſe of Logicke, the elegance and dig- 
nity of all the parts to be explicated, to ſtirre 


up 


. 
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ap __ meditations, as well the popular 
phraſes of Pocts, Orators, Hiſtoriographers, 
as alſo the liberall and ingenuous ar.es of a 
new body deliuered in a new forme to the 
ſtudious , adorned with exccllent indow- 
ments : and leaſt any ſhould feare lealt they 
ſhould happen to be ſtrangers,they are given 
and committed to the liberall cuſtodies of 
their School. s. This ſhall be ſecondly made 
knowne touching Archymedes his probleme, 
Theſe therefore ſhall be witnefle of fo many 
daies & night watches, touching the truth && 
vility of Logicke , and ſhall anſwer for the 
cauſe of our wiſh, ſhall alſo admoniſh thee 
(reader) as I hope of I know not what mad- 
neſſe is in molt . academiesof Europe, diſpu- 
ting oftheir lophiſticall precepts, how that 
they are farre unlike both to the verity and 


. vtility of Logicke, and ſhall alſo inflame thee 


to the ſtudy of the more true & profitable fa- 
Culries. But beſide this there 1s obieRed a 
great company , extruſted with theatricall 
reproches , threataing paines of tribu- 
nall indgement, condemnation at the leaſt of 
hlthy ignorance and calumny, will thruſt us 
from the whole kingdome of Philoſophy as 
ſtrange & unheard of preſcription, both with 
hands and tongue, whether will they forbid 
the {mall cauſe of our with ? what freedome 
Was 


Ramus tothe Reader. 


was obtained by King Henry from the enyy 
of ſo mad a Iudge; to the more ſolide iudge- 
ment of a milder cenſurer ? what afterward, 
(when this Logical ardor had ſer foot into the 
caule of religion) was a more great offence, 
the life and health of us being aimed at by 
thoſe three civill warres? will theſe ſhew no 
cauſe of our wiſh 2 yea rather they doe ad- 


moniſh, That we give great thankes to the | 


almighty, who hath ayded and protected the 
courte of our ſtudyes hitherto, neither would 


ſuffer them by any meanes to be interrupted. ! 


Therefore I witneſle that this light of Logick 
will availe greatly to the ſtudious in ſetting 


forth the truth, as alſo to adorne the ingenuous | 
arces, as cheifly theilluſtrating the heavenly " 


miſteries ofthe ſacred Doftrine : I 
pray that it may grow up more 


and moreto theſe things,and 


and that this booke 
may be happily 
concluded to 
the glo- 
ry of 
G OD. 
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FIRST BOOKE 
OF PETER RAMYS 
| HIS DIALECTICA 
of Invention. 


" | it Cab. 1: 
þ What Dialefica 1 
Q. What i: Dialeftica? | 
A. DialeQica'is the art of diſputing well; 
andin that {ence ws called Logicke, 


2 | Cad. 2, PALIN: 
=» Theparts of Dialefticd and kinds of 
Ar ouments. 


Tl Q. How many parts hath Dialefica? 
ef, Dialetica hath two parts, Inyentzon 
and Indgement. 
Q. What # Invention? | 
. A, Inventionis a part of DialeQica of invene 
ting Argumients. 
' _Q FMWhat#an Argument 
B 2 eA. 


(2) | 

A. An Argument is that which is affeed | 
eo argueany thing : fach as are all reaſons cotjs | 
fidered a part and by themſelyes, wt 

Q:7 What bethe Kindes2 _}: EE 

A. Artificiall and inartificiall. | 

Q. What v an Artificiall Argument? 

.4. That whigh axguerh of it ſelfe;! + } ..: 

Q. #hat bethe Kindbs? tv. 5 + 

A Firſt, or derived from the Firſt. * 

Q. What i Firſt? 

A. Firſhis thac which is of its own original. | 

Q. What bethe Kindes? 

A. Simple or Comparative, 

Q. What i Simple? 

A. Simple 1s that which is cotifidered fim- 
ply and abſolutely. . 1.2000 

Q. What beethe Kinders - 

A. Agreeing or diſagreeing. 

Q. What us Agreemg?0o _. Ty 

A. That which agreeth with the thing | 
which it argueth. 

Q. What be the Kindes? 

A: 'Agrecing abſolutely or after a certaine 
- op OOTY 

. What Kagreeemg av/ulntetye: 
© The Cauſe and Effet, : 


= A Po, Zo - 

The Efficient, Procyeant, and Conſer- 

vant Cauſe, RE] 
Q #74: 


(3) 


*"Q. What i the Cauſe? 
A. The cauſc is that by whoſe force the 


{ thingis 


Q. What u the Profit of it? 

A. This firſt place of inventionis the foun« 
taine of all knowledge : and hee is beleeved to 
know, of whom the cauſe is held. 

As the Poerſaith worthily : (know. 
The man ſure happy t« who cauſe of things doth 

Q. How # the Canſe divided? k 

A. Into two kindes, Efticient and Matter 
or forme and end. | 

Q. What t the Efficient Can? 

A. The Efficient Cauſe is that from which 
the thing 18+ 

. How many Kmaes hath it? 

A, There appeareth to us no true Kindes,yet 
the great plenty of it is diſtinguiſhed-by cer- 
raine meanes, 

Q. What # that which effelteth by the firſt 
meaues? 

A. That which procreateth or defendeth. 

Q. Give me an example out of ſome Poet? 

A, Ovid firſt, remedio amoris. ( Art 

Therfore wh# thou ſhalt look in this our medſonal 
CHMy admonition doe, (et Idlenes apart, 
Thu cauſeth thee tolove, thu doth defend it ſtill, 
Thu t the cauſe of Ioy,as meat ſomtimes breeds ll 
T ake laſtly ſloath away, God Cupids bow wloſt 
His torches loſe their light cotemd away ther toſs, 

Q. Give me 4 more familiar example? 


ef, The 


(4) 
A. The Father and Mother prpcreate , the 
Murſe defendeth, | 
Q. Give an example of this out of (ome Poet} 
A. 4+ Knead. 
Tart no Gods Child ne Dardangs hu ſon, 
T hou rather from the ſteep hard rocks didff come, 
Of Caucaſus : it ſyemeth of that breed, 
Hyrcanian Tygars thee with breaſts did feed, 
 &glog. 8. 
ow what this whorſon love # Iwell wot, 
Jt is a little buſie boy _ 
Not of mans ſeed ne ſibb to one of us, 
But fartheſt Garamants and Iſmarnus, 
Or rockze Rhodope 4s it ſhould ſetme, 
Tn their rough ragged hslls ingendred him, 
Q. Doe not builders and governonrs of ("ities | 
gome under thi head? | | 
4. Yes Romulus the bailder of the City of 
Rome, alſo all other Kings, Conſulls, and Em+ | 
perors are defenders and keepers. | 


| 
| 
| 


| C APs 4+ 
The Eff cient alone and with othe rs. | 
Q. Whas « that which effefteth by the [econd 


Weranes? 


A. That which effeacth alone or with o- | 
thers. 
Q. What are thoſe others? 


. + Some oftentimes are Principall , others - 
are helping and Miniſters, | 
| Q. Give | 


% 


> 
' 
by 
% 
F 


| 
| 


(s) 


Q. Jive an example of the Cauſe that effe- 
Fertb by tr [elfe? : 

A. Aneid.6, Ni{us calleth backe both the 
blame & the puniſhment of the Slaughter from 
Emnryal#s upon himlelte:becauſc he was the on- 
ly author. 

Lo here I am who only did thu deed, 

Latians againſt me turne your ſwords with ſpeed; 
Twas my deceit : He could it never doe, 

XN e would his conrage ſerve him thereunto. 

Q. Give an example of the ſoltary Cauſe 

with Principalls and Fellowes out of ſome Orator? 
A, The Solitary cauſe with many both Prin- 
cipalls and Fellowes, is diverſly ſet forth pros 
Marcello, For the warlike prayſcs (faith the 
Orator) they are wontto extenuate truely by 
words,and to detract them from their leaders, 
to communicate them wich many ; leaſt they 
ſhould bee proper totheir Commanders ; and 
certainely in warre , the ſtrengch of the Soul- 
diers, opportunity of places;helpe of fellowes, 
ranks, provifion do much ayaile. But Fortune 
(as it were) by her own right, challengeth the 
cheifeſt part to her ſelfe,and whaſoever 1s pro- 
iperoufly carried, that altogether ſhe leadeth. 
But yet of this glory (6 (ſar) which a little 
before thou dideſt obtaine,thou haſt no compa» 
nion : all that, how much ſoever it is, (which 
truely is the cheifeſt) all (I fay) is thine, The 
ccnturion, preſident, Rankes and companies 
have taken from thee none of this prayſe : Yea 
be _ ey cn 


(6) 


even the Lady of humane affaires , Fortuneof- 
fereth not her {elf into the ſociety of this glory, 


to thee ſhe giveth place,and conteſſeth it ail and * 


wholly to be thine. 

Q. Are not Inſtruments uumbred amons bel- 
ping Cauſes? 

Ao Ye. 

Q. Grve an example of it? 


A. By this Argument the tmpious Epicare' 
diſputeth that the world was never made. Pri- | 


wo de Nat.For by what eyes of the minde(faith 
hee) could your Plato behold the frame of ſo 
great a worke, wherby hee maketh it conſtru- 
Redand builded of God ? what labour ? what 
ron. Ingens ? what Lever? what deviſes? what 
Miniſters were there of ſo greata worke? 


Car. 5. 
The Efficient by it ſelfe or an Accident 


Q. What u that which effefteth by the third 


Wieanc s? 


cident. 
- Q. How effefteth it by it ſelfeq 
. A,, Whenitetfecteth by its owne faculty, 
« How effettetb 4 it by its owne facultie? 
>; When it effeeth by nature or counſell. 


A. That which effeQeth by ir ſelf or an Ac> 41 


vi 


®\' 


Q. Give an vxenple of that which effefteth I 


$7 Nature? 


A. The Edfcicn of thewindes is Nena all 
Encid. 2, {5 


(7) 
The E aſt and South windes on the Sea ave blow, 

They ruſs through deep,tull on the top they ſow, 

} The affrick oft with theſe his blaſts contoynes, 

| And /o the floods are caſt up by the windes, 

Q. Give ſome example of that which effefteth 
, by Conncell? 

#7 That confeſſion of C:cero,touching him- 
ſelfe, is an example of Councel!. The warre ta- 
* © ken 1n hand (06 ( eſar) waged allo tor the moſt 

' part, not conſtrained by any of my Indgenent 
; {and will, I came forth to thoſe warres which 
5 { were undertaken againſt thee. 

| Q. How doth the E fſictent Cauſe effeft by an 

7 Rm p 
- | A, When iteffeeth by an external faculty. 
| Q. How doth it effett by an external! farnlty? 

A. When it 1s done by Neceſlity or Fortune. 
Q. How by Neceſſity? 
A, Whe1as the Ejlicient is conſtrained to 

- to the Effect. 

{ Q. Grve an example of this ? 
A. There 1s one 1a the excuſe of the Pompe- 
» $1ans. But to me truly (faith the Orator )if rhere 
| may be ſought outa proper and true vame-of 
our evill, ic dath {eeme that we are falne into a 
certaine fatall calamity, that hath occupied the 
! vnprovident mindes of men ; that none ſhould 
: | | wonder how humanc Councell i 1s Ouercome by 
b \Pivine Neceſſity. 
Q. Haw by Fortane? 
F p When ſomewhat happeneth beyond che 
ſcope of the Eilicicats Q. Give 


i 


(8) 

Q qv an example ? 

. So the caſe chanced (faith Twllins tertio 
de N gt:deo:)That Pherins the enemy was pro- 
fitable to 7aſon , who opened his impoſtume 
with his ſword; which the Phyſitians could by 
no meancs heale. 
May not imprudence bee numbred amongſt 

theſe kinds of Canſent 

A. Yes. 

, Gwe an example? 

A, Ov1d.de Tritt. 2. 
why hurtful light or ought elſe aid I ſee? 
T he fault way mine and not unknowne to mee, 
Wiſe Ateon Diana Naked ſaw, 
eAnd food became to's Doggs devouring may, 
Blind fortune mong ſt the Gods is [ſurely blamed, 
Ne paraon gets, the Gods ſhee bath ſo harmed. 

Q. Doe not Deprecations then proceed froms 

hence ? 
A. Yes. 
» Grve an example? 

A. Pro P. L, Pardon © Father : he hath er- 
red 2: he 1s ſlipped : he thought not: if ever 
hereafter. And a lictle after I have erred : I 


have done raſhly : it repenteth me: I flie to thy | 


clemency : I aske pardon for mine offence : 1 
Intreat thee that thou wilt pardon me. 
Q. What firſt cauſed the name of Fortune. 
A, The ignoranceof the Cauſes hath feig- 
ned this name: for when as ſomething happen- 


d1 


i MN 


ned beyond Councell and Hope, it was called þy 
- 7 8 . 
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by the common pcople Fortune. 
Q. What is luyenals opinion of it? (tune: 
A. Wiſe if we were no God ſhould want but Fore 
We place thee high and often thee impor tune. 
Q APs Go 
The Matter. 
| Q. Whatis the Matter? 
A. The Matter is the cauſe of which the 
thing is. 


. Grove an example out of ſome Poet? 

A. By this feigned Argument, the houſe of 
the Sunne is compounded of gold, carbunkles, 
Yyory and Silver, Ovid, 2, Mettamorf. 

The Suns high place was built with pillars tall, 
The gold did ſpine Carbunkles flames let fall, 
The top thereof was layd with Toory neate, 
| eAnd ſilver dores in portall ſhined feate. 
&glog. 3. 
A merrie Iluſor fram'd of beech in tree, 
Carw'd worke, by hand of divine Alcimeden, 
'Tis round impaled with a ſcattering trayle, 
Of tender Vine, and over all betweene, 
A pale greene Ivy, wherewith as a vale, 
The thick aiffuſſed cluſters ſhaded beene. 
. Give an example out of [ome Orator? 

A. Ceſari.Bel.Ciml:Caſarcomanded his fol- 
diers to make ſhips of that kind, which in for- 
\ mer yearesthe ulc of the Brittaines had taught 


» him;firſt they made the keyle and pinnsof light 


matter 


(10) 
tnatter, the reſt of the body of the ſhip being 
knit together with Olicrs, was covercd aver 
with Leather. 


CaF. 7. 
The Form:, 

Q. The firſt kind of the cauſe, in the Efficient 
and Matter being expoun led ; the /econd follow- 
eeb, in the forme and the end ; what therefore 
the forme? 

A. The forme is the Cauic by which the 
thing is that which it is. 

Q. What #« the benefit of 11? | 

As From hence the thing is diſtinguiſhed 
from all other things,and the Forme is 1ngeae+ 
rated together with the thing it icife, 

Q. Gzve ſome example of it! 

A. A reaſonable foul 15 the forme ofa man,| 


becauſe by ita mai is a man , and is diftingui-, 


ſhed from all other creatures thereby. The form 
of the geometricall figures is in triangles and 
quadrangles. Heaven, Earth, Trees, Fiſhes are 
the forme of Phylicall things, From whence 
the chcite explication of things, as it is by na- 
ture, fo (if it may be found ont) it ſhall beas in 
artificiall chings ir is more eaſily met withall. 
Q. Give example ont of ſome Orator? 


A. ( far lib.7, But all the French walls are 


almoſt of this Forme., the beames long and! 


playne, with equall diltancg berweene _ an! 
our 


&- 
el 


(11). 


bout two foote, ate placed upoh the foutdati= 


on. Theſe are bound withinand faſtened very 
ſtrongly : for tho!e ipaces(of which we {pake) 
are filicd up to the rop with great ſtones. Theſe 
placed and kait togethcr, an other rowe 18 al- 
ſoadded.that the {aine might keepe the ſpaces: 
neither doe the beames touch one another, but 
being diſtant by equall ſpaces, all of them are 
ſtrapgly taſtened. great {tones being placed be 
tweene them. And even lo 1s the whole work 
knic together uarill rhe iuſt height of the wall 
be fulfilled. T his worke therefore is not defor- 
med, as well for the comeiineſſe and variety, 
beames and ſtones being by courſes which 
keepe their rowes in right loynes, as, becauſe 
it hath the cheife ſtrength for profit. and .de= 
fence of Citries, becaulc it-.doth defend both 
from the milcheife of tones, and the materiall 


| ram, which with its forty fecr,being oft bound 


to the long beames inward;can neither be bro. 
ken or drawne backe againe. PET 
. Give an example ont. of ſome Poet? ..c 
A. K&neid. 1, Virgil deſcribeth the: forms 
ofhis port. n va SIINLS. LL 
Betweene two ſeas two Tſlandes there deth lie, - 
Sidewayes they*r made, the water runns faſt bye. 
Huge double Rocks that. doexeach up to heaven, 
WV =. x the which the ſeas hee ſkill aud calme: (ing 
And vy the that place green woods there art grow 
Forth from the {ame comes great blacke darknes 


| Fnger which rock a deus made very flect (flewing 


Whereis” 


(12) 
Fherein's rich living flones and waters ſweet, 
Houſes for Nimphs & chaines for ſhips there laid 
Which wonld not by the Ancor or the chaines bee 


(ffaid 


a Aa a woo ws ws 


CC4P. $3. 
The End. 


Q. What ts the end? 

A. The End is the Cauſe for whoſe ſake 
the thing is. 

, Give example? | 

A. To Phyſicall things the propoſed end 
is manto man,God.There is ſome cheife good 
and laſt end of all artes : as to ſpeake well , of 
Grammer:to plead well,of Rethoricke : to di- 
ſpute well, of Logicke. 

' Q. Grve example-ont of ſome Poet? 

A. Kneid. 1, Inno aflumeth theend of Ma- 
riage when as ſhe promiſeth Detopeia to Eolus 
| to wit for ſolace and childrens ſake. 
| Nimphs full fourteene 1 have of bodies rare | 
| But who ſo « moſt beautifull and faire, | 
Even Deiopeia / 19thee doe give | 
Her jeare in Mavriage ſtate with thee to lvve, | 
Thee to reward for thy love unto me, | 
e 1d cauſe thine off) prong beautifull to bee. 

Q. Give an exainple out of ome Orator? 

A. Cicero pro L#x:Vrgeth Tabero his accy- 
ſer,vhen as he prefieth the end of the wars ta- 
ken op againſt Ceſar, And truely (faith he ) he! 
is come forth armed againſt Ceſar _—— | 

| ut} * 


| 


| 
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But what did this T#bers his {word doe in the 
Pharſalian Armie ? whoſe ſides did the ſharpe 
point ayme at ? who was to feele the force of 
thy weapon? where was thy minde,cyt s,hands, 
courage? what did({t thou defire > what didſt 
thou wiſh? ye 


CaP. 9. 
The Effetts, 


Q. What « the Effet? 
A. The Effetis that which ariſcth from 
the cauſes, whether begotten or corrupted , ofr 
whether any thing be moved by any meanes« 
Here the motion,& the thing done by motion, 
is called the Effet. Of this place are prayſes & 
diſprayſes, of which facred 8 Prophane books 
are full. Pa 

Q. Give example of this ant of ſome, Poet? 

A. Kncid,6, The fats of diverſe people 
are compared to the praiſes of the Romans. 
Some finely carve upon the boyling braſſe, 


| They'l on the marble grave & living face, 
| They wiſh the cauſes ay they'l deſcry 
|| Heavens ſhining parts, andtell.the ſtars ith 5hy, 


| Remember thou Romes people brave ts. rgle, 


| Q. 6G vve an example? 


Theſe things ſhall be thine art, peace tg 1mpoſe, 
To fpare thy ſubietts, and (ubaue proud foes. 
» What elſe commeth under this head? 
A. Hithertoarc ſpecches and writings referd 


A. Pericles 


(14) 


'M. Pericles and Hortentins did celebrate the 


raiſe of pleading well :and by the fame argu- 
mencalſc» Demoſthexes & Cicero of writing wel, 

.Q; W bat farther? 

A. To this place are referred councells and 
_—_—_— ons, although not brought to their 
cn 

Q. Git 'e an example? 

A. Per.menio and Phylotus were beaten to 
death, becar fe they were ſuſpeRed to be of the 
conſpiracy ac ainlt Alexander , as Curtins and 
Ariannt have remembred touching Lentulus, 
Cetheyny and wthers,thecomplices'of Carelin, 

c uftered praniſhment by iudgement of the 


©S . 


they 


& Have mot t1ertwes and vices their E fets 
alfor” -4 
A, Yes. 


2 Give an exaviyle, 


7. A Berace after this manner deſeribeth the 1 1 


Eras &f drankenneſle, 
Secrets it ſhews, and hy 'pe it doth mates, 


Fato the wars it drives, although unarmd,* cc 
1t takes the burden fron. the careful man, 

Tt teacheth art toalk that will or 6an, } 
Pho ere was drunke that wanted E loguence? t 

Was an poore that uſed this defence? th 

| it 

| Car. 10: | : 

The S#bied, O, 

Q. Theargument agreeing after a certaind 


ANY [ 
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R 6. Give example out of [ome Poet. 
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manmer ſucceedeth, whats thatthent (© - © 
A. The Subie&tand Adiunct 
. What is the Subieft2 + 
A. The Subict is _ Which any thing 
is adioined. 
* x Hake this playner by 7 examphent ;0C2 
The minde 1s the Sabie of ſcience, 4 FE 
onal vertue, vice, becauſe theſe happen be 
fide the being. The body, of health, ickneſſe, 
ſtrength, weakneſle,jbeauty, deformity, Man 
is the Subie of riches , poverty;h6nour,Ilnfa- 
my, apparrell, companys The'placeis the Sub- 
tet of the thing placed. 
Q. how prove you thy oy by refmeny and | 
example? 
The Phyloſophers attribute a place to divihe . 


.| beings, although wanting partand greatieſſe: 


So the place of Geomenty arid the; ditfrdfice of 
laces is in Geometrical thivgs: lo of phyficke; 
t 1s more diligently conſidered in phyſical 
things: In the world, in ſimple clements, in 
ound things. 


A, So Virgill in bis Georgicks edoniſheds 


: | that the: place- be; diligently ſonght our for 


thing; propoſed 4s Corne,'trees, Plants, pa-” 
ſtures- * - 

Beforewe pa(ſe into aſea viknowne,, 

Know we the mind and various mancr of heaven, 


Onr native ſojle and every habitation, 
jd What willrefpſe or grow in-any nations. | 


Song 


(16) : 
Some beareth corn thr other with grapes doth paſſe 
Some with tall trees,the reſt with unſowne graſſe. 

Q. Proceed further in explicating the [ubiet? 

A.-The ſubicfts of ſences are calied {enſt- 
bles ; of vertues or vices things prepoied to 
vertues or vices: - 

Q. Gwe an example of the former? 

.A. Colour is the tubie& of the ſight, ſound 
ofthe hearing ; becaulc theſe ſenſes are occupi- 
ed and cxercied in the ſenſibles. 

Q: Grve an example of the latter? 

A... Yermes and vices arc ſet forth in mor- 
rall philolophy by this argument, temperance 
and ugmpaience, by. pleaſure : magnanimity 
ad ſloth,by danger:libcrality,and covetoulnes, 

bygiches, :- : - + 

Qu, Explicate the ſubset further? 

A.,\$0 things| numerable of. arithmeticke: 
mecaſurable (as. may fay) arc the ſabicts of 
geometry. - L- ” 

Q. Give-example of the ſubictÞ out of ſome O- 
pator? | 04" 

A. By the ſameſubie&t ( Cicero (ſecond A- 

gray difputeth chat there was no contentionia» 
mong!t the people of Campania, becauſe there 
was no honour. They arc not carried(faith he) 


W it, the deſire of glory : becauſe where there 

—_—_ 
u 4 . 

151 Phe. There is no diſcord, neither by con- 


tention nor ambition : for there is nothing for 
hich-- 
they 


which they ſhoald ftrive , nothing for w 
' whichzhey {hou 


T 


— 
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like honour, there the deſire of gloty :. 


as 4 a 
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they ſhould warre , nothing for which they 
thould contend. h 
Q. Give example out of ſome Poet? 
Propertius uſeth this argument. (Bulls 
Of windes the Saylors talke, the Hurbandmen of 
The Soldiers of their wounds, and ſhepheards of 
| (their woolls 
C43. 1% 


The A aiuntt, 


Q. What # the Adiuntt? 

A. The Adiun&is that to which any thing 
| is ſabieted:which argument though it be ligh- 
ter then the ſubie, yer more copious and tre- 
quent: therefore of its ſignes Ovid ſpeaketh Se- 
cond: Rem: Anno. 

Some man(tor ſuch there be )may count this (mall 
Tet that helpes ſome which doth not profit all, 

Q. Hake this playner? 

A. Thole things which are called good and 
evill of the minde, body, and the whole man, 
are the adiun&s of the minde, body, man : alfo 
| whatſoever happeneth without the ſubie& is 
| the Adiund. 
| Qin not time alſo be reduced unto this head? 

. Yes, asplace was inthe ſubieh, ſo-is 
time inthe AdiunQ,vis. the induring of thinks 
paſt, preſerit, to comes | 

Q. What farther is compriſed under thie head?” 
A, All thoſe quallities beſide the cauſes, ad- 


}-- | loynedtothe ſubiet, whether they be.propee - 


or common, C 2 Q, #has 


(18) 

Q. What is Proper? 

A. That which agreeth onely and wholly 
with the tubie&; as laughing with a man, ncy« 
ing witha horſe, barking with a dogg. 

. What #u common? 

A. That which is not proper after this 
manner. 

Q. Gove example of the Adiantt ont of ſome 
Ora: or, 

A. By this kind of argument, Cicero in the 
defence of Ro/ciues the Comedian, cavellech 
with Fanizs Cherens, Doih not his head and 
eyc-brey es,airogether bald, ſecme to ſar our of 
malice, and cry out of deceit, doth he 1or feem 
to be compounded from the toore to the head, 
(it a man may conicure by his ſhape)ot frauds 
fallacies, lyes © Who therctore is altogether 
bald on the head and cyebrewes,leaſt he ſhould 

.be faid to have one haireof a good man. 
Q: Give example out of ſome Poet? 
Ae. So Martial ib. 2. mocketh Zoylas, 
Red haire, black month, ſhort feet and ithe ſquint 


. 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


"Tis maryell Zoylus if goodnes in thee lies. (eyes | 
*X Q. What forther may be reduced wnder this 
ad? | 


A. Garments and company are Adiuncts, 
_ .Q. Give example? 
A. By this kind of circumſtance, Dido going 


.3 hunting is magni ficently ſet forth, Anerac4, © | 


Fe m0rue appeard, Dido forſooke the ſea, 


The day ftir wp zoth heaven youth guides the _ | 
rg : % 7”, <4 7 y orly | 
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(t9) 
Both nets & ginswith pickeflanes all wereveddy 
Meſſalian horſe with hunting dogsſo greeay 

_ Prances did waite , the ſlow queene did expett. 
With faire clad horſe, her way for to dirett, 
Forth commeth ſhee at length with migbty traing 

In her long robe with many a long ſeame, 

Her horſe down trapt qmsth gold her hair was treſ# 

Her robes with golde books together did ſhe wreſt. 

Q. What is the benefit of Adeuntts? 

A. There is great uſe of AdianQsto the ſub- 
ics by which they are occupied. 

Q. Grove examplet 

A. By this argument Plats foretold thoſe 
Cities to be miſcrable, where the multitude of 
Phyſitians and Indges were wanting :-becaule, 

. of neceſſity, there was converſant in thoſe Cl- 

tyes, both intemperance, and 1iniuſtice. 

_ And thus much for the place of agreeings, 
from whence every agreeing argument may be 
laid to be one or the fame : and all manner of v- 
nitv and {as I way fay) identity are referred ht- 

ther as the firſt and ſimple fountaines. 


(Ca?.-'F2. 
Diverſes. 


Q. You have expounded the firſt agreemg ave 
grment : the diſagreeing followerh , what then # 
diſagreeing? - 

A. That which difagreeth wr he thing. 
. Q. Howare diſagreeings manifeſted? = 


(20) 


A. Dilagreeings are equally manifeſted a- 
monglt themſelves, and equally argued one of 
another, alchough they doe more clearely ſhine 
in their Dilagreeings- 

Q. What are the kindes of diſagreeing? 

A. Two, Diverſeand Oppolite. 

Q. What are Diverſes? 

A. Diverſes are difagrecings which diſagree 
onely in reaſon. 

'Q. What are the moſt ſequent notes of ſpeech | 
for thu Argument? | 

A. Theſe. Not this,but that;although, yet. / 

Q. Give example from ſome Oratort 

A. Pro Pompeo. He carried not the victo« | 
rie, but the enſignes of the victory, | 

Q. Give ſome other examples? 

A. Quid [ecund: Art: Amand: 

Pliſſes was nos faire but Eloquent, 

Kneid: 3. 

This Priamus though held in duſt of death 
Yetſeaſed not. 

Alſo this of the like matter, Pro Lig: calleſt 
thou that wicked (0 T#bgro) why,he hath not | 
hitherto deſerved this name. For ſome called | 
error, ſome feare, that which more hardly, 
hope, deſire, hatred, pertinacy.the moſt grave | 
temerity, none wicked beſides thy ſelfe. | 


Cari 3h. 
D -ſperates 
| Q. Wha 


of 


Rs fr on 
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(21) 
» What are Oppoſites? | 

j ..agrak arc difagreeings, which diſa- 
greein realon and thing therefore cannot bee 
attributed to the ſame, accurding to the ſame, 
to the lame, and at the ſame time. 

Q. Make thuplaine by example. 

A. $0 Socrates cannot be blacke and white 
of one and the ſame part. Father and ſonne of 
the ſame man;whole and ſick at the ſame times 


' but he-may be white onthe one part, blacke on 


another ; Father of this, ſonne of that mang 
found to day, ſick to morrow. 

Q. It ſhould ſceme by this, that the one being 
affirmed the other 15 denied? 

A. Soit is. 

Q. What are the kindes of Oppoſites? 

A. Difparates or contrarics. 

Q. What are Diiparates 

A. Diſparates are oppoſites whereof one is 
oppoſed equally ro many. 

» Give example? ki 

A. Greene, Aſhcolor, Red, are meanes be- 
tweene white and black, which are Diſparatesy 
both with the extreames & among themſelves. 
Soliberality and covetouſteſſe arc difparates a- 
mong themſelves. $o a man a tree, a ftone.and 
infinite of this kinde are Diſparares z neither 
can one thing beg a man, a tree, a ſtone. 

» Grve example out of ſome Poet? | 
As Virgil: Kneid: x. diſputeth by this Ar- 


gument, 
Y% C 4 C 
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O wirgin how ſhall I remember thee 
Whoſe countenance not mortall [cemes to bee: 
T hy voice #5 ſure aboue the humane reach 


Both which thet Goddes proves and ſo dbe teach, 


C A Ps, I'4s 
Relates. 


Q. What are contraries} 


A, Contraries are Oppoſites whereof one: © 
is oppoſed to one only. | 


. What are the kendes of itt 


A. They are cither athrming or denying. 
 Q. What s affirming? 


A. Affirming is that of which both of them. 


athrme. 
Q. How many kindes bath it? 


A. Two, Relates and Adverſes, 


: 


Mk XA. 


dt _ A 


Q. What are RAates? F 


A. Relates are Contraries , aifirming of 
which oneconſiſteth of the mutuall affection of | 
the other : and from hence they are named | 
Relates. 

Q. Make this plaine by example? | 

A: The Father, who hath a ſonne, and the | 


| 


fonne who harh a Father, are relates. | 


Q. They may ſeeme py thus to bee together by | 
naturer, 
A. So they are, ſo that he which perſedy | 
knoweth the one, knoweth alſo the reſt. 
Q. Give ſome examples of Relates? 
A pro 


| 


ka % 


| 
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A. Prot Mare. By which thou traely un- 
deritandeſt how much praiſe there is for the 
benefit given, when as for the receiving, isfs 
much glory, arc: againſt Soſib. 
Soſibian, the yeeldſt thou waſt borne thrall 
When flattering thou thy Father Lord doſt call. 
So Ynint, lib- 5. cap» 10, It it be honeſt to 
place himſelfe at Rh and to lodge at Hir- 
maereon. After which manner Tels, in the 
fe oration. It ts therfore dangerous (faith 
£) leaſt any ſhould thinke it diſhoneſtie, to 
teach that in the great and glorious Art to 0- 
thers, which it was honeſtic for him to learne. 


THE <q not earneſt affettion ſometrmes flow 
from t 


eſe Relates? 
A. YES, 
Q. Grve example out of ſome Orator? 
A. Cicero in his oration hath brought forth 
a certaine earneſt affeAion from theſe Relates. 
Now theſe arc grave (faith he) wife of the 
Sonne in law, ſtep-mother of the Sonne, and 


| baude of the daughter. 


Q. Gzve example out of ſome Poet? 

A, Allthis O»:4 hath affeted manifeſtly in 
his deſcription ofthe Iron age, Mee. r. 
Ne doth the gueſt ſafe in his Inne remaine 


| Hu hoſt bim troubles who doth him retaine, 
| Stfters ene from their brethren are not free 


| The husband longs the death oft s wife to ſee 


| She hateth him and gainſt him doth confjure 


ry 


The Curſed flepdam's alwayes in an ire,” 
| The 


(24) (quire 
The Sonne before his time doth*s fathers yeares in 
Q. Bot the argument of ſuch relations hath 
wothing contrary : yea it rather argueth mutual 
cauſes ; as, thor art my Father, I therefore am| 
thy ſonne, how then appeareth the Contraries? 
A. When IfayI am thy father, Iam not 
therefore thy Son,then are the contraries true. 


C av. 15. 
Adverſes. | 


Q. What are adverſes? 

A. Adverſes are Contraries affirming,| | 
which arc perpetua'ly adverſe among thems| 
{clves. | 

Q. Give example out of ſome Poet? 

A. Aneid: 11. 
N 9 health in warre, we all deſire peace? 


_  —— 


» Grve further example. T 

A. White and blacke, hot and cold, vers, i 
ewe and vice, are oppoſed. | 

Q. Give example ont of ſome Oratort TY 


' A. Parad.s. (ont, Epe, Yet they doe hold 
Ntrongly and defend accurately, that pleaſure is 
the cheife good: which ro me truely doth ſreme; 
to bethe voyce of beaſts, not of men; when-! - 
25 whether God, cr nature (as 1 may ſay) the! < 
mother of all things hath given thee a ſoule, 
then which nothing is more excellent, nothing} | 
moredivine;doſt thou ſo caſt, and throw down' j 
thy ſcife, as that thou thinkeſt there is no diffe-! 

4 reclice 


(25) 


rence betwixt thee and the foure footed beaſts; 
Q. Wherein conſiſts the force of this example? 
A. Cicerohath oppoſed beaſts and men, Ad- 


B yerles:pleaſure is the good of beaſts,and theres 


fore of men. | | 
. Give another example out of ſome Poet? 
A. So liberty and ſervitude in 736. 6b, 2, 
So ſervitude I (ce prepared for me, 
Tet parents freedome would farre better be. 
Q. Give example out of an Orator? 
A. Pro Marcell, For temerity 1s never 
toyned with wiſdome, neither is chance admit- 
ted to councell, 


C AP, 16. 
Contradicents, 
Q. Having ſpoken of contraries affirming, we 


' are come to contraries denying , what are they 


Er» 


then? 
A. Contraries denying are ſuch, of which 


| one ſaith, the other denierth the ſame. 


old 
e 1s 
me: 


en-! - 


the! 
ne,' 


ng | 


Q. What are the kindes? 
A, They arc Contradicents or Priyants. 
Q. What are Contradicents? 
A. Contradicents are Contraries denying, 
of which one denyeth every where. 
Q. Give example? - 
- . luſt; not iuſt, a creature, not a creaturez 


wa jtis, it isnot : Theſe are Contradicentss 


Te- | 


ICC 


Q. Give example out of ſome Orator? 
: A. Pro 


(26) 
A, Pro Murena. The ſentences of Cato 

Ciceroare Contraries;this of the Stoicks , tha 

man of the Academicks, The Dialogue is /, 

theſe wordes, Thou haſt knowne nothing, yel 
ſomething, but not all things. Thou haſt dong -\ 
nothing meerly for thanks, yet refuſe notthank 
when as thine ojfice and truſt requireth it, 

not moyed with mercy in condemning. But 
yet there is ſome prayſe of humanitie. Stand in 

thine owne opinion ; except a better ſhould o- 

yercome. 

- Q. Give example from ſome Poet? «1 £ 
A, Hart. lib 2. ' Q 

Tart faire Fabulla,rich, and als a maid, | 

Car you deny tis truth that I have (aid? | 

But if thou boafteſt of thy ſelfe too much, 

TV art neither faire, a virgine, nor jet rich. | 
Q. Give another example out of ſome Orator!, 
A. Ciceroprims Tuſe. Forceth Atticus thel - 

Epicure by this argument to confeſle , that the; & 

dead were not miſerable, if they were not at 

all ; as the Epicures believe, I had rather( fair 

hee) thou ſhouldeſt feare Cerberus, then ſpeak] 9 

ſo inconſiderately. Artscus,why? Marcus that! 

that which thou denicſt that thou faicſt. Where! - 
is thy wit 2 For when as thou fayeſt he is miſe-! 
rable,thou then ſayeſt, he is, which 1s not. Then} ; 

after long diſputation «Attics aid, go to,now| f 

I grant that thoſe which are dead are not miſes} (| 

rable : becauſe thou haſt forced me to confeſſe;j 

that they be not all, leſt they ſhould be miſera-! - 


ble, Q. Gre © 


j 


(27) 
n , Give another example? = 
ha + Terrence in Ev. Phedria frameth his 
5] 'fpeech to Dorws, when as he had affirmed that 
YA which he denycd afterwards. After a manner 
o L (faith hc) he faich, afrer a manner he denycth« 
n 


Bur CaP. 17. 
1 in Privants. 


I 0+ Q. Phat are Privants? 
| A. Privants are contraries denying,of which 
*| ene denieth inthe ſame tubie onely, in which 
-} theaſfirmatiue (of its owne nature )is. 

| .Q. Whats the affirmativesalled? 

| A. The Habit, 

| Q. And what the negative? 
| A. Privation. 

ori) * Q. Make this playnert MK. 
chel * A: Motion and re{t,drankennefſe and ſobri= 
the| ety, are compriſed under this head, 

ay :: Grve example? | 
ith! S Mart, lib, 2. "ca x 
ak] Thiart drunken ſnre,(ober thou would'ſt not do't, 
hat} . Q. What may further be under thu bead? 
ere} - A, To be blind, and to ſeg. ; 
ſes! Q. Give example, | 
en} : 4. Pro Celio, There is therefore one of this 
| family, and he truely is greatly blinde : for hee 
ſes} ſhall take no griefe who ſhall nor ſee her. 
Tex - Q. What may further be under this bead? 
ra! + A, Povertie and riches are thus oppoſed. 
ERR — Q, Gzwe 


j 


(23) 
Q. Give example? | J 
A; Mart. lib. 5. 

Poore ſhalt thou be Emilian if poore: pa 

Fealths never given but to the rich before. 

. What further? 
A. Death and life. 
. Give exampled 
A. Cont. Mil. Sit yee ſtill O revengers of : 
this mans death ; whole life if you thought you Kit 
| coulg reſtore, would you? 
. What further? | p 
by ; Silence and Specch. _ 
. Give example? | 
4, Primo Cat. What expedeſt thou the au- -|th 
thority of the ſpeakers, whoſe ſilence thou be- 
holdeſt to be their pleaſures ? 
Q. What more? 
_ A. Mortality and Immortality. l. 
Q! Give example? | 
A. Pro Cs I grieue when as the com- A 
mon wealth ought to be immortall, that it con- 
ſiſtzth of one mortall life, 
'-Andthis ſuſficeth to be ſpoken of Diſagree- 
ing, from wherieeevery thing may differ from |qu 
another by certaite meanes, 


"Cap, I8, rx [is 
Equals, 
Q. Simple arguments were Agreemgs & diſe 


m 


Agreeings x we are now come unto Comparativesry I m 
| what | 


| 


| (29) 
[what are Comparatives therefore? : 
A. Comparatives are thoſe which are coms * 
pared amonglt rhemſelves. 
Q. How are they manifeſted? 
As. Although they bee equally knowne by 
nature of compariſon, yet one to another 1s 
or eknowne and illuſtrated then another:and 
of oftentimes are iudged by ſhorter notes, ſome+» 
ou times diſtinguiſhed by fuller patts. 
Q. What may theſe parts be cald? | 
| 4 Theyarenam«d the Propoſitio 8& Reditio, 
*| Q CMay not comparatives alſ0 argue foctions? 
A. Yes, Comparatives doe argue feigned 
u- |things,and goe cauſe truſt, 
e&-| Q. What bethe kindes of (omparsſons? 
A. Compariſon, is in Quantity,or Quality 
Q. What is Duantity? | 
» A. Quantity is that whereby is ſhewed how 
much the thing compared is. 
N Q.. What be the kzudes of Vnantit 
n-| 4. Equallsor unequalls. 
Q. What are Equalls, | 
e- | 4. Equalls arethoſe of which there is one 
m quantity. 
What ts an Equall argument then? 

4, Anequall argument is, when au Equall 
ISexplicated by an Equall, | 
Q. What are the notes of te | 

A.Euen,cqual,like,the ſame, that,ſo much the 
fe —g much the moregby ſo much,by bow 
531 much;ſo much,how much;nort more not lefle. . 
at | Qs Grveexamples A. Encid; 


| 


(30) 
MR. Mneid.t, Equall with light windes: 
- Kneid.;. 
Mnd mow't ſhould grow in equall age with thees 
Kneid 6. x 
Behold this thing Great Rome with earth u even 
The ſpirit of man ſhall al/o equall heaven, 
Q. What further 5s neceſſary to theſe equall 
A. A propoſition or Reddition doth diſtine 
guiſh them. 
Q. Give example ont of ſome Orator? 

- Ae Quart: Cat: Whole things done, and 
the vertues ro the ſame, by which chings one- 
ly the courſe is contained in irs regions and 
bounds. | 

Q: Give example ont of ſame Poet? 

« A. £neid. 4. 
eAs well abruiter of things falſe that be, 
es meſſenger of truth and verity. 


Car. | 


By how much 1 am worſt of poets all, 

By ſo much thee men beſt of patrons call, 
Ovid de Triſt.4. 

As many ſhells on ſhore, as roſes ſweete, 

As many ſleeps as men, by popy ſeedes doe gets 

As many beafts in woods, fiſh inthe ſea doe lie, 

As many birds as inthe ayric heavens doe fly, 

So many griefs me paſſe,their number ſhould Ttell 

Icarian waters I muft ſurely number well, 


- Q. Proceed to further examplest.. 


* A. Phil.g. Neither bad he more skill ofthe 
law then of juſtice ; therefore thoſe thingy 
a . - W 


w 


| 


. 


ell 


he” 
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| which the lawes had broughe forth ; chieſely 


the civill,he alwayes referred to caſe and equi- 
ty: neither had hee rather approve aRions of 
ſtrife, then take away controverſies. © 

., Ovid de Art, Amand: 

'T i noleſſe vertue for ts keepe then get. | 

Pro Mur.lacknowledge this to be cquall for 

Lncins Maurena ; and lo equall, that neither 
hee ſhall bee overcome by dignity, neither by 
dignity ſhall overcome thee. 
| > Phil. 2: Whoſe burthen being common z 
why not a common pray of them? , 
» Terr Adelph, When as I care not for thine, 


| care not thou for mine. 


R Q What may further be compriſed wnder this 
eaa? 

A. Of this place are thoſe that follow de- 
tived truely from contraries, but treated of in 
| the = of equals; as this of Marr. 

Soſibian thay yeeld'ft, thow waſt bornethrall, 
When flattering thox thy father lord doſt call. 

Ovid 1. Faſt, R. 
Ther*s price in price, the Cenſors honors gives. 
He giveth friend/o1p, poore alone doe live. 

__ are they not mere frequent from Ade 
ver/es 


A, Yes. 
Q. Grue examplet . 
A, Cicero Syl. Neither doe T underſtand 
my ſelfe to have beene angry. Bur if 1 defend 
im whom thon accuſeſt, why Chould T not be: 


(33) 
angry withthee » who acciſeſt him whom1 | 
detend? . hee faith Laccuſe mine, owric enemy; 
and 1 faid, I detend my friend. Soiprime Tuſc; 
But when as they contefſe:that there: is force ec- 
nough in vices to cauſe a nyſcrable life-, why 
ſhould it not bec granted that there is force e- 
nough in vertues to effet a bleſſed lite. 

6 It ſhould ſeeme by this that comtraries ars 
ſequences of contrarzes? h 

A. Sothey are... | " 

Q., What may further be compriſed under thu 
head? | | i of 

AFometimes there is putforth like for like, 

» Gtve example? | | 

'As' Such is the contention of the ſhepheards| ' 
in Virg: £glog: 3. Dametas firſt of all putting 
forth this'riddle. 

T ell in what place and 1 will herry thee, 

For great Apollo's {elfe, the welken large 
Juſt thret els broad and no more (cemes tobee: 
end Menalcas an{wering in ths other riddle. 
T ell in what place the flowers have their marge, 
With kings names tn their leaves inſcribed plan; 
And to dy ſelfe take Phillis for thy pazne, 

Q.. Give example of feigned equalls? 

A Feigned equalls are ſach as isin &/chinss 
Sacraticus wherein Socrates ſheweth eAſpatia 
ſpeaking to Zenophons wite, & Zenophon him- 
ſelfe, Tell me 1 pray thee thou wife of Zeno- 
phon, if thy neighbour ſhould have better gold 
thenthou, whether had] thoy aches have hers | 

| or 


| 
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or thine? hers, ſaid ſhee. And if ſhee have a 
goune, and other wonens garments of a grea« 
cer price then thou, whether hadſt thou rather 
Have hers or thine? hers,faid ſhe. Goe tothen 
if ſhe; have a better husband then thou, had'ſt 
thou rather have hers? here the woman blu- 
ſhed. Bur A/paria ſpake to Zenophon himſelte, 
I pray thee (aid (hee) ifthy neighbour haye 
a better horſe then thou, had'ſt thou niot rather 


'\* have his or thine? His, faid he: but if he have 


better ground then thou , whether had'ſt 
thou rather have his? His, ſaid hee: viz. the 
beſt. Bur if hee have a better wife then thou 
haſt, whether had'it thou rather have his or 


thine? And here Zenophen alſo himſelfe held 


liis peace, 


Cap. 18, 
Greaters, 


Q. What are aneqnalls? 
_ of.” Vaequals'sft choſe of which the, quans 
tity 15 not oNe, | 
Q. What be th+ kindes of uniequals? 
AF Vrequall is greater or leſſer. 
Q” What is greater? 
p - Greater is that which quantity excee- 
cth. 
Q: What be the proper notes of it? . 
A. Not only,but alſo;I had rather this,then 
thatzmore alſo by grammaticall compariſon. 
abou D 2 Give 


(34) 


Q. Grve example, 
A. Cicero pro Mr. There is taken from a- 
mongft us not onely that verball counterfeit of 


prudence, but alſo that Lady of things Wile-- 


dome it {elfe: The thing is carried by force , 
not onely the hatefull Orator in pleading,or the 

ratler, but alſo thetrucly good is deſpiſed, A 
bored ſouldier is loved. 


Q. 1s not & certaine logicall gradation, ſome | 


time toyned with 4 rethorscall climax takes from 
hence? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Shew example? 


A, Pro. Mil. Neither did he ſo handle him- 


\ ſelfe to the people onely,bur alſo to the Senate, 


neither to the Senate only, bur alſo to the pub» 
lique preſident and ſouldiers : neither to theſe 
alone, but alſo to the power of thoſe, to whom 
the care of Senate ſouldiers, & the whole com- 
mon wealth of 1:aly was committed. 

. Give apoeticall example? 

A. 1%. Sat. 8. Againſt a proud noble man, 
Rather had I Thirſes thy Sire ſhould bee, 
whilft that Kacides 5s like to ther: 

"And that thou ſhanldſt with Yulcan armor make, 
Then for Achilles ſonne men ſnould thee take, 
Or that thy feature ſnould like Thirſes be. 

Q. Proceede to further example ? 

. A. Pro. Marc. Having more admiration 
then glory, ned. 1, 
O fellawes we theſe evills knew before, 
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God will thems end, we greater far have bore, 

_ Cc, pro Mer. Be not ſo uniuſt , that when 
as thy forntaines are opened by thine enemies, 
our riyers ſhould bee ſtopped up even by our 
friends. 

Q Give an example of a gradation, without 
a retboricall climax? 

A. Ter. Thr, But doth Thaw give me many 
thankes for it? Gn. Many. Thr. tayeit thou ſo? 


is ſheglad? G», Not fo much for the gitt ic 


ſelfe, as that it was given by thee: for that ſhee 
triumpheth in good: carneſt. 

Q. Are not alſo greaters feigned? 

A. Yes, and of great force. 

Q. Give example? 

As Ter. Hert. Anoble man if hee be made a 
lover can never undergoe the charges , much 
lefle thou then. Eneid. 5. 

O great Ancas although Ioye ſhonld not 
Promiſe to helpe or aide me now one ot, 

Thope that Italy ſpall reach to heaven, (driven, 
The windes once chang'd their forces croſſe have 
Ariſeing from black night #th city caſt, (waſt. 
Onr power us weake, our greateſt ſtrength but 


Cap. 20. 


Leſſers, 


Q. What is Leſſer? 
A, Lefler is that whoſe quantity is excee- 


D3 Q, How 


(36) | 
Q. How is a Leſſer indged? : 
Ae. Oftentimes by proper notes. 

Q. What be theſe notes? 

A. Not onely, but not at all : rather this 
then that, when as, as alſo. & 

Q. How elle? * 

A. By grammaticall compariſon. 

Q. Howlaſtly? 

A. By the denying of partes. 

Q. Gwe example of the notes out of ſome O- 
vator? 

A. Cic. ſecund, Cat, No man not onely of 
Rome, but in no corner of all /caly was ever op- 
preſſed with ſo great ataxc, as that hee once 
knew of ſo incredible a Ceſar. Cat. 1, Thou 
canſt rather as an Exul tempt,then as a Conſul 
yexe the common wealth. Ag. 2. Which when 
to all it is very hard and an evill reaſon, then 
truely ro-me above the re{t. 

, Grve poeticall examples. 

A, Ovid T riſt.1, 

Atore fierce then Bufiros, more fierce then he, 

Who in flow fire bis Oxeburat ferionſly. 

Ovid. pra. de rem, amor, 

Thy body to redeeme beare ſmord and fire, 

Ne drinke to coole thy thirſty hot defire: 

To (ave thy ſoule wilt thou not all forbeare, 

This part exceedes the other price by farre. 

' Q. Give example of thoſe which « are aor7 by 
tbe denying of parks. 

A, Phil. g. All ia all ages who have hadtht 
nn det- 
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| underſtanding of the law in this city, if they 
| might bee broyght rogether.into one place are. 


nor to be equalled with Servins Sulpitizy: Cat. 
2, Aithqugh thoſe which fay that Cats/ina-is 
gone to Meſſit;a, doe not fo much complaine 
of it, as feare 1t, | 

Q. 1s it not ſometimes without notes? 

A. A8$S»s 


:;. Grve example? 


. A. Pro Mnr;. Thoy art fo much wanting 


from” the perfetion of great workes, as the 
fpundation, which chqu thinkeſt thou haſt not 
yet layd. Pro «Arch; The ſtones and defartes 
often times anſwer to the voyce; wilde beaſts 
are tamed and ſubdued by ſinging: thall not 
then the inſtructions of the Poets in the beſt 
thing move us? 
Q. 1s there not alſo 4 gradation from leſſer? 
A. Yes. c 
Q. Give example? | 
A. Ver: 7.1s it a great aftto overthrow'the 


.| city. Rezze, to beate a knave, to kill a Parrifide, 


what ſhall. I ſay ? to hang him upon the gal» 
lowes. | 
on Are not leſſers al/, 9 ſomers mes fet gned? 
A, YES. | 
, Grve example? 
A. Vrwg: Aglog: 1. 
The light beld hynds in th aire ſhall feed therfore, 


| end inthe Ocean all the fiſhes die; 


\þ For want of water on the nakgd ſhore, 
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The wandring Parthyan firff ſhall drinken dry 
Huge Araxis, and guſling Germany: (tide, 
Sucke downe their thirſty throates, ſwift Tigris 
Ere bu deaye lovely face ſhall from my þoſem 
_ Q. Giveanother example. ({lzde, 

As Phil. 2. O filthy thing? not onely in the 
ſight bur alſo to heare of? if it had happened to 
thee amongſt thine inhumane pots,who would 
not have accounted it filthy? but in the aflem- 
bly of the Romans about publique affaires, the 
maſter of the horſe to whom it is not comely 
to belch , hee vomiting a cruſt of bread and 
wine, filled his lap and all the tribunali with 
ſtinke. 


C "'E T6 © 
Likes. 


Q. You have expounded compariſon int Qquan« 
ety, compariſon in quality followeth, what there- 
fore is quality? 

A. Quality is that whereby the things com- 
pared are faid to be ſuch. 
 Q. #hatare the kindes of quality? 

A. Lite or diſlike? 

Q. What are likes? | 

A. Likes are thoſe of which there js the 
ſame quality. 

_ ..Q. What are likes called? 


| 
| 
| 


A. Like is called proportion, as the likey 


are proportionablee - 
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Q. What are the notes of likenes, whereby it 
i concluded in one word? 

A, Like, cjtigies, inthat manner as alſo de- 
nials of diſlikenes. 

Q. What be they? 

A. Such as this not rap a 

» Give example of the firſt (ort? 

+ 71 af H M —_— Li ſhoulders be- 
ing like to God. Phil: g, Although Servin 
Sufpiczrs could leave no clearer monument 
then his ſonne , the effigies of his manners, 
vertues, conſtancy, piety, wits 

. Give example out of ſome Poet? 

A. Ovid, Triſt. 1. 

For he or none,even he that made the wound, 
Onely Achilles *tis can make me ſound. 
. Proceed to farther examples? 

A. In Phiſ. There was one day which was 
to mee the likeneſſe of immortality, wherein I 
returned to my countrey. Yer: 1. But preſently 
from the ſame likenes of a man as it were by 
ſome ('rcean pot, hee is made a Beare , Prg 
Pomp. Therefore all in this place doe behold 
Conſe Pompeius not as one ſent from the citty, 
but fallen from heaven. W»«d. 3. They doc 
not that which I have commanded. Ter: 1 am 
not, neither haye beene otherwiſe then he. 

Q. What u the partition of likenes? 
A. Disjoyned or continued. 
Q. What « a disjoyned ſimilitude? 
As A disjoyned ſimilitude is when as foure 
43 termes 
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termes are diſtinguiſhed to the thing. 

Q. Give example? . 

A. Eglog: 5. | 
So me thy ſong as ſleepe on graſſe doth grow 
The travailer, his weary lims to drench, 

Q. What u the force of thu example? 

A. The ſongs to the hearers,as flcepe to the 
weary, are foure diſtin terme3. 

. Give another example? 


\ . 
_ A. Ad fratrem: As the beſt governours can 


not overcome the force of the tempeſt, ſo the 


wileſt men often times cannot oyercome the . 


violence of fortune. 

Q. Shew the force of this example? 

A. Here are foure termes, as the governour 
to the ſhippe, ſo wiſe men to fortune. 

Q. Proceed to farther examples? 

We NA 
Eve as the yellow gold in flaming fire ts ſeen (keen 
So men may truſt behold, in time thats ſharp and 

(ic. Phil. 2. But even as thoſe who in a 
great ſickenes doe not taſte the ſweernefle of 
meate, fo the lyuſtfull, covetous, wicked have 
nor the taſte of true praiſe. Y:rg. made theſe 
verſes, 
el nioht it rain'd, next day the fignes are ſeere, 
Thy Empires partea Celar and love between”. 

Batrillis arrogated them to himſetfe and ob- 
tained a great reward: therefore Virgil in theſe 
verſes mocketh B attelles, EY 


1 made theſe vimer, anetter had the land, 
I1007 2& Fa cc | #2.002* Att; 
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$9 bird: s you! weaſt s not for your ſelves ave WA 


So you 0 Bees maks hony not for. you: - 1.x 
$0 you Y } Sheepe beare wooll but n0t for yolt;: v3? 
$o50u 0 Oxen plough but not for you. \ + of nh 


Q Are not the notes ſometimes omitted?-\., * 
» Yes,ſometimel there is-no note at alle 
Give an ror 900 _ 

A. Virg: Eglog: 2 
Ah my fazre boy truſt 1 uot thy hew too NA + 
Hurtles though blacks by every handſome hand 
Are pluck!d,while dayſes none wouchſate totouch, 
eAll be they white, yer fred they as they ſtand, 

. What t« continual likeneſſe? 

A. A continual likenes is when as the firſt 

terme is to the ſecond, {> the ſecod to the third. 
. Grve an example? 

A. De Leg: 3. See you not that this is the 
Magiſtrates power that he ſhould rulc andipre- 
ſcribe right , profitable, and-agreeing' thihgs 
with the lawes: for as the lawes doc gOVerne 
the Magiltrates, fo the Magiſtrates doe rule the 
people. 

Q. What ts the force of this exdualet 

A. Here are three termes,. Lawes, Mags 
ſtrates, People. 

Q. Have not feigned lekgneſſes equall eve 
with theſe above? :. 

A. Yes. 

(> Grpe example? 

A. It appeareth chiefly in this cxpliphtet 
fimilitude of Eſope his Apology taketſ out. of 


Horace 
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Hodice Epift, x. 
But if Romes people ache me bapily, 
Why no "mong ſt Indpes onthe bench ſit I: 


And doe that which they love, fly that they hate 


T anſwer as the crafty Fox of late. 

When tooth-ſich lion he this meſſage ſent, 
Faine would I come to that thing was Thent; 
But that I ſaw the ſteps of many feet, 

That way to goe, none back againe to get. 


CaP. 220 
Diſlikes. 
'-Q. What ave diflikes. 


A. Diſlikes arej comparatives, whoſe quas - 


lity 1s diverſe. 
» What are the proper notes of diſlikes? 
A. Diſlikegdifferent, another. 
. Give examplet 


A. Pro Plan. Although the prying of mony 
«I, 


and thankes bee unlike. £-»ci O ancicne 
Houſe? O how unlike for that Lord to governe 
Ceſ. Pri. Bel. Gal. A\l theſe differed in their 
tongues, inſtructions, lawes. Agra, 2. One is 
knowne by his countenance , another by his 
Voycey another by his gate. De Nat. Deo. 2, 
Becauſe I have begun to doe atherwiſe then I 
had faid in the begining. 


Q. Are not diſlik;s alſo kyowne by dexyins 
e tcher?d 7-0 | | 
A. Yew: 720-0"; 


Q. Give 
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» Grue example? 6999 

> q De Orat: 2. Philoſophy is not like, thts 
other artes: £neid: 2, But he was not ofthar 
ſeede wherein thou remembreſt Achilles, ſuch 
was Priamu his encmy. Lor, Epsff. 1, There is 
not the ſame age, the ſame minde, ad frar. 1.So 


| thy ring is not as a certaine veſſell, but as thy 
t clfe: Phil: 3. This certaine day he is wont to 


expe not ſo much of ſacrifice as counlell. 
Q. Giveſome poeticall examples? : 
| Fe, By this argument the ſhepheard cony 


| feſſech his error. &glog: 1. 


eAhb fond friend Melibe 1 whilom dempt, 
That famous city which I now and then, 


©| Incommon chat among ſt our. countrey men: 
| Have heard yea cliped by the name of Rome, 


Certes for all the world cib to our homely home: 
and by and by, 
wo==n===———mmm {© 01d I AArCs | 
Kids liken-to their Goates, whelps to their dams, 
eAnd monule hills wont to monntaines to compare. 
Q. Shew the force of this example? | 
A. As neither the whelpes to the: dogges, 
nor. kids to their dams, ſo-neither is Manns 
like to Rome, | ene * þ 4 
Q. Be not notes of diſlikes ſometimes wanting? 
A, Yes, often times, and the diflikeneſle 1s © 
| more clearely explicated.. 
Q. Grove an example out of ſome Orator? 
A, Qunintd. 1.c,11. Brutus {lew the children 
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the yertue of his ſonne. . 
lh. Give andther example? 
"+ "A." Cat: the fin fers and riferh againe: but 
hs lictle light ſetteth, there is a perpe- 
al pight. 
'- 79 ON t7 5 oft Fr 
oil Fi, - ConJugates, 

Hitherto you have expounded the firſt ar« 
trrvent1'rhoſe derived from the firſt follow, what 


are they nay ? 


A. ThoR derived from the firſt are theſe, 


which are eyen'to'that which they argue, ag 


the firtffom whencethey arederived. 
Q. "What be the hentes of theſe aronuments? 
AA conugate, a Notation, A by [tribution 


and a dehnition.. 
SJ What are conjugates? ' - 
A." Oonjugates are names drawne diverſly 
from the ſame principle. 
Gzve example? | 
& Pa Taftice, juſt; july. - 
* Q* Ys there not a ſymiboll in conjugates of A 
Joey Argument 2 54) 
tw CY. $3 
<Q; © Gove exam - 
A, Propert: lib: 
Becauſe inlove M4 bes 12 no liberty, 
#ho ever doves that Wan can n#r be free, 


Q. Shew the force of this 5 examplet 
A. Hers 


— 
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+ A. Hereliberty is the cauſe why we ed 


be tree. 
Grve another example? 

A. Cie: Nat: Deo: 2. Where he ſpeaketh 
ef Dionyſins the Tyrant. He commanded'that 
the tables of ſilver 11 which were the images of 
the gods, ſhould be taken away, in which after 
the manner of the Grecrans ſhould be ingravens 
The goods of the gods, faying,that he wasWtle 
ling touſe of their g00dnes. | 

Q. Shew the force of this example? _ 

A. The Gods are good , therefore their 
goodnes is ro-bee uſed; here from the effe&s ir 
15 directed to thecaules. 

» Groe anther example? ( 

A. . Ter: 1am a man, no humane thing 1 1s 
ſtrange to me. 

Q. Is it not ſometsmes from the ſubjefl to- the 
__— OY 

"AF. Yes. 

» Give examplet 

>] Phil: 2.1 will not handle thee-as ,aConkt: 
leaſt rhou handle mee as one ſtanding for the 
confulſhip. 1» P3/: When as all the cauſe was 
of the Cenfils and Senate, both che-Conſuls & 
Senate had need of my hel PCs 


C AP, 24. | 
N otations. 


' Q What 5 notation? > 
EN we A, Notation 
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es Notation is the interpretation of 4 
names | 

. What are names? 

A. Names truely are notes of things. 

Q. May there not be rendred a reaſon of the 
names? 

A. Yes, either from the derivation or com- 
poſition, if they be made by true notation, from 
lome firſt argument. 

Q., Grveexamplet 

A. Homo ab humo. Ovid: Faft: 6, 

Stat v5 terra ſua, vi ſtando veſta vecatur, 
Q. Shew the force of this example? 
A. Thisis a —_— _ che _ BY be 
. Grue another example? LEES: 
p) - focus a Ce quod Fes. omni 
Q. Shew the force of this example? 
- -F, This is a notation from the effects. 
. Give another example? 


A. Vir:4. O Verrea preclara! quid enins ac | 


ceſſiſts, quo non attulerss tecum ſtun diem? & e- 
nim-quam tw domum, quam urbem adyſts, quod 
fannm denique, quod non everſum atque exter- 
ſumreliquerts? quare appellentur ſane ſta Ver- 
rea que nonex nomine, ſed ex morib s, natura« 
que tua conftituta eſſe videantur. 

Q. Shew the force of this example? 

A. This _=_ a notation from the cffes, 

. Gwe @nother examplct 
dF aſt: 1. 


| 


Sm. 9 40 OH 5h ws 


Prima dies tibs carna aathr, dea carainss begeſf, 


in. 
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Nome clauſa aperit, clandit aperta ſua, 
Q. Wherein « the force xi this example? _ 
A. This is 4 notgtion from the ſybjeds in 

the inward;about which the deity of this god- 

deſle is exerciſed, .__ Y 

. Give another examplet | 
A. From the adjun&s, there is a notation 

from Bambalion, Phil.2. Quia balbus & ftun 


pidus:hinc igitur cavilats Ant onium generum. 


. Tue conjugiy, boue femine, lacupletatrag guidem 


terte, Bambalio quidem peter, homo njlla nnme- 
ro, mihil ille cantemprine, qui pregter befitantians 
linque ſtuporemque cordis cognomen ex contumee 
lia traxerit. 


Q. Shey che force of this example? - 


A. This is a notation from adjuods. ]. 
| & Arg there Wot ner@it allo Fen degree? 
$30 s 
A. Yes. | 

Q. Give example, 
1 4 Quint. lib. 1.capi6s Lute, quite nopre 
apacra, parum luceat: (was, quia ft langiſſi- 


me 4aluſi, & dis quia minime bes, 
iQ. May wot notation gre alſo from compara- 
ftivesr 
A. Yes. 
Q. Give example? ei3 8 
A. Pyropus, quod ignis flamman :mnitatur, 
Q. But w there not, as to the notation to bys 
vame, { an affection of the nawe teghe B0iAe 


Hon? [4 
E fl. Yes. 


8.4 

GUCSV LESS. 

| YG exam plet . 

A. EAnims $509 Yrs animoſia.. h 
. $hew the contrary? | 

Þ i ; "go, Anim Men. . 
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231-955» Dihndbution.. E 
© Qs Whit a#the other derived Arguments? F. 

A." Diftributionand definifion. © © © 

R Is there wor” a Tecyprocal affettion 5 is both 


A, Yes. 
.Q. What « the affe tion in the Uipributiont. 
A. Of parts with the whole, 
» 5 the xffe tion in the definition? 
- Of the definition with the things de- 
Ps | 


Q. Fhats TY diſtribution? 
A. Adiſtribution 1s, when the whole is di- 
ftributed into Parts. X 
. What « the whole? 
Px The whole is that winch containeth 
Parts. 
Q. What are parts? 
Partes are thoſe which are contained of 
the whole. 
Q. - I: ſhould ſeeme then that the d;ftinzon of 
the whole into parts is diſtriþ urion? 
A. $0 I ſaid. 


Q. What 


' 
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Q. What is then the colleftion of the parts no 
the making up of the whole? 
A. Tt is called induion. 
Q. Whence is &:ſtriburion taken? 
- A. Diſtribution | is ge) from Spain 
together agtceing, but diſagfeeing amo 
dre: choe! it Fr oy by ſo wy. 
more accurate, by how much the agrecings of 
the partes ſhall be with the whole, and the difs 
agreeing among themſelves. 


(CAP, 26: 


The diftributien from the cauſe, 


Q% Whence is the firſt diſtribution? 
The firſt ltbation is from abſolute 
agrecings. 
the What are theſe abſolute agreeing? 
A. The cauſes and cffes. 
| Q. Whar 15 diſtribwtion from the cauſes? 
"A. Diſtribution from the cauſes, is when 
hs partes are cauſes of the whole. Here the 
diſtribution of perfeA"inro its members is 


' greatly prayſed. 


Q. What vs perfett? 
A. PerfeRis 38 whole, to which the parts 


are eſſentiall, 


. What ta member? 
X. A miemberisa part.of the whole, 
, Grve example? 
A Grammer 1s divided into Etymology, 
” E 2 and 


(50) | 
and Syntaxis; Rhetoricke, intq Elocution and 
ation; DialeRica, into invention and judge- 
ment: for thoſe artes are conſtituted of thoſe | 
partes. | | = 
Qs i the principal diſtribution? 

» When the explication of a longer thing 
is received, 

Q. Ge examples? | 

A. Georg: 1, | | 
What makzs glad corne,& how to till the ground, 
How to plant elms that be ſo ſtrong and ſound: 
Haw to guide oxen, cattell how to tend, - | 
And how the little pretty bee defend, 
Twill declare, =o =—mnmmnne | 

 Q. Giveanather example? | 

> Cic : pre Mar : 1 underſtand O you: 
Tudges, that the whole accuſation hath thres 
parts, one of which is in reprehenſfion of life 
another in contention of dignity , the third 
touching the fault. 
 Q. How #« the ſecond hinde of handling this 
Ade of ar gument? 
A. Either from the partes to the whole; or 
from the whole to the partes. 

Q. Give example? 

at: 

15 2 faire to many, ſo to me, 
I will not therefore this ſame thing deny 
But wholly faire 1 will not ſay ſhe's not: 
Truebeanty in her there is not a jot, 


Lesbiug faire in every part moſt fine, 


mw_ DlewAW@t.c. ci PREY 
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Vetius 4dorr'd her, cleare did mak her ſhine, 


Cap. 27. 
The diitribution from the effetts, alſo 


the genus and ipecies. 

Q. that «: the diſtribution from the effets? 

A. The diſtribution from the cftcdts ; is 
when the partes are cffets. 
:Q. Give example? 

A. In aſhippe the ſea-men, ſome ſcale the 
maſts, ſome runne in at the doores, fome draw 
water,the governour holderh the rudder in the 


Ip- 
Q. May not diſtribution of genus into ſpecies 
be compriſed under this head? 
A. Yes, diſtribution of genus .into ſpecies 
doth here excell. 
Q. What 3s genus? 
A. Genus is the whole eſſentiall in parts. 
Q. What is ſpecies? 
A. Species is the parts of genus. 
'Q., Give example? © 
A. Weſay a living creature is the genuFot* 
a man, and a beaſt : tor aliving creature is the 


| Whole of that effeR, viz. a corporall living 


ſubſtance, which commonly pertainerh co the 
beaſts and men - wee fay the ſpecies of a man 
and a beaſt is living becauſe they are parts of a 
living ſubjeR, which m_ eſſence they have 

e genus or every 
E 3 man, 


(s2) 


man, and a ljcn the you of eyery lion, but 
contrary,every man t 
lion of alion. 
Q. What #« the kindes of the oy | 
A.The genus is moſt generall or ſabalternat. 
Q. What ave the kindes of the Fecies? 
-- The ſpecies is ſubalternate or moſt ſpcs 
C 
Q. What is the moſt general genus? . 
A. The moſt general gequs 1s = of which 
there is no kindes. 
. Give example? | , 


wy generall genus of artificialls and inartifi- 
cialls. 

Q. What # the ſubalternate gens, nd the 
(ubalternate Species? 

A. The ſubalternate genus, as alſo the fab- 


this,bur the genus of thar. 
. Gove example? 

P: The cauſe is the ſpecies af an abſolute 
arguing argument, but the genus of the matter 
and forme. 

Q. But what is the moſt ſpecial Pecies? 

A. The moſt ſpeciall ſpecies i is that which 
is individable into other ſpecies, 

» Grove example? 

F The matter and forme fingly. 

Q. What are the genus and ipecyes pates of 1 F 

A. Of the cauſes and effects. 
Q, Grve example; 


e ſpecies of a man,every 


A. In logicall invention an argument is the- 


alternare ſpecies, is that which is the ſpecies of 


= ” 


' 
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A. In aliving thing thezs i corparall eſ-, . 
ſence whichan the matte & help þ pong 


monly to the ſpecies ans b the faculty-of li 
and ſence, a in the forme Propane com- 
manly to the {| ipedes, ya 

Q_ Tt hols} ſceme that the 7 gens cantaineth 
the cauſes, ac doe Re e 5 the ſpecies of ity 
and therefore comrarily,. the Bpevies containes the 
effetts of their geuus? 

A.. So.it IS. _ | 

Q. From whence then u thas wniverſall fa- 
mouſnes and excellewlhz 

A.. From hence , ' becauſe it declareth the 
cauſes. | 

Q. Show ſome example now of the diſtribu- 
tions of the genus into (peciert 

A. Diſtribution of genus into ſpecies is ve- 
ry excellent truly, but hard and feldome found, 
yet. we will bring what illuſtrations and exam- 
ples wee can. Ovid: Met: 1., Duvideth living. 
creatures into five ſpecies; ſtarres, birds,beaſts, ' 
fiſh, men - hee giveth life to the ſtarres as the 
Philoſophers doe. 
Ny region 1s without ſome Ijuing thing, 
Starres in the skies the formes of gods being: 
Biras in the aire in abundance be, 
Beaſts on the earth, and fiſhes 51 the ſea. 
But yet *mong ſt theſe 4 creature more divine, 
Who may them rale and governg all in fine; 
Tbere wanted much untill that man was borne. 

_ So Cie: Offic: 1, divideth vertue into foure 
Ws E4 , ſpecies, 


(54) 
ſpecies, prudence, Juſtice, fortitude, and tem- 
porkites bur alt ee ponds ſpriogerh out of 
ohe of thelt foure parts, for either it 18 Conver- 
fant in the knowledge and skill of the truth,or,, 
In the defending che locery, of s : rs giving 


every one his owne; allo in ka chings bars! 


, or ina high-minde and admirable great. 
nes ard courage, or laſtly. jn all things which 


s modeſty and temperance, | 
| "Q. What is ditributiongf he gem into the 
forme: of the ſpecres?_ 
A. Diſtribucion of the genus into the formes. 
of the ſpecies is the ſame ; becauſe the forme 
with the genus, conſtitute their ſpecies. 

. Give example? 

A. Of living creatures,one is ſpeaking,ano- 
ther dumbe. 

Q. Hay not geiite and Shecies bee handled 4. 
pert and everallyy 

A. Yes, genus & ſpecies are not only hand- 
"Ted after this fimple forme of diviſion, but alſo 
apart one from another 

Q. Give example? 

A. Pro Arc: But leaſt any ſhould wonder 
that we fay ſo, that there is a crrtaine faculty 
of wit,and this reaſon or diſcipline of ſpeakin 
neither that we have truely given our j lves 
xogether to this ſtudy; for all artes which as 
Fainc to humanity , have a certaine common! 
Band, : and are contained (as it wete) ina cer-| 

rain | 


4 
= 


fe made and called order and meanes in which | 


| 
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| taine knowledge amongſt themſelves. 
 Q, Shew the force of this example? 

A. Art is the genns, poeſic and eloquence 
| the ſpecies. 61a; No 

» Qs 1s not the gents handled alſa by the 5þg- 
| $4657 =_ 
| & A. 

, Give example? 

> Ovid; de Triſh: 4 . 
' Fill thy ſad matter with thy vertwes grave, 
| Hot glory doth decay,zt none can ſave: 
Who had knowne HeQor if Troy well had beene?. 
Through publique vices way to vertue?s ſeeng, 
Thine art 6 Typhis {yes of in the (ea | 
There be ns floods if men be well truly, 
Then Phabu art decayeth inſtantly, 
| That which;bey hid, and 55 ndt knowne for good, 
Appeares at laſt, and ſhewes where evil flood. 
bs Q. But ave there no ſheciall examples fitted ro 
4 this kinde?. | 
| - 4. Yes, ſuch as this; Hetzc. 7. Wilt thou 
o| leave thecity? what if the French men.comet 
-| The common wealth hee faith isnot in walls 
but altars and religion. Theomsfocles did-the 
ſame, and a whole hoſt of Barbarians were 
not able to take one city But Pericles did. not 
ſo, who in the yeare almoſt before fifty, - when 
he kept nothing but a walls our city before be- 
ing taken, they kept the tower notwithſian- 
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C a ». 28. 
. Diſtribution from the ſabjed?. 

Q. What 5 ss the other diftribution? TL 

A. The other diſtribution is of agrecings 


after a certaine manner. 
Q. What are agreemgs after 4 certain mannert 
A The ſubjets and adjund&s. | 
Q. YVVhat is the tribution from [nbje12 | 


A. The diſtribution from ſubje&s is ;when'; | 


the parts ate ſubjects. - 


Q. Gwve example? wo uy "RY 


A. Cat: 
Thy maiden heads not wholly thine 1 wene, 
One part thy father gave, the part berweene 
own thy Nth f#. /o that to-thee 
But the third remaineth for tobe, 
ore reſiſt not two, cat not away 
The ing thy parents gave to thee T ſay, 
. Grve example out of ſome Orator? © 
P; Cic: Tuſe: 1, There are therefore three 
kindes of good, as I underſtand from the Sro- 
ieks, to whoſe uſe oftener then I am wont wee 
veplace. There are therefore thoſe kindes of 
ood, whilſt that the external things of the bo- 


are caſt upon the ground,8& becanſe they are: 


to bee undertaken they are called ggod. There 

are other"divine things'which doe more near- 

Iy concerneus, andare heayenly, fo that thoſe 

Who 'haye attained them, why may 1 = 
P Cc 


o 


g_ 


| 


(579; 
call them after a manner blefſed, yea moſt 
happy ky 


Car. 29; 
Diſtribution from adjuncts. 


,Q. What is diſtribution from adjuntts> 
A. Diſtribution from adjunds is, when the 

parts are adjurits; | 

Q. Grve example? 


A. Of men, ſome are found , ſome ſicke, 


| ſome rich, ſome poore. 


Q. Gwve 4 porticall example? 
A. Virg: Georg: 1. Divideth the worldinto 


| five partes, the middle ſcorching hot, the other 
- | twoextreame cold,the two laſt remperate. 


Five zones the heavens doe hold, the middle hots 
The Smun there burnes, cold mn it there 5 not, 
But on the right and left hand there is (cene, . 
Rame, froft and cold,that*s bitter, ſbarpe & keen. 
The two laſt temperate, yet in then is 
Mortality, and many fickyeſſes, 
. Grue an Orator s example? | % 
A. Cef: Bel: Gal: 1. All France is divided 
into three parts ; of which, one the Belgrave 
inhabite , the other the &quirens, the: third 
thoſe who in their tongue are. called (5 ,"in 


#. 


our language the Ganles. 
+48 | Can, 
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Cay. 30. 
Definition. 


Rl ent 4 when it =. explicated w 
t and that ſhterchangeably may 
mowed Sick the thing defined. 
« What are the kindes of definition? 
7 Adefinition is perfe&t or imperfeR. 
Q. What is the perfelt definition called? 
A. This is properly called a d+finition. 
Q. What is the imiperfett calledt | 


y oft deſcription. | 
What js @ REEWEOS definition? 


 Q. Whats definition? ” | 


defininon is a definition con» 
raking xe” moyoa onely cauſes which conſtitute che 
effente : fuch as the cauſes comprehended by 
the genus and forme. 
» Give examplet 
A. After this manner is a man defined, v3. 
by the genus, (a living creature) we underſtand 
(ant is Nai) a corporcall effence fall of life and 
which: is the matter and a of the 
Fore of a man,to which (ifthou addeſt reaſo- 
nable) thou tomprehendeſt the whole forme 
of a thang by the whole faculty of his life, ſenſe, 


4 


reaſon. 
Q, /t ſhould ſeeme then that the perfef? defi-{ re 


#71 5s nothing elſe then an oniverſall Jimbo ſo 


_== 


Y if the cauſes , configuriog the eſſence and na« 


| 
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twre of thing 2 
A. Soit is. 
» Give an example? 
A. The artes have ſuch definitions, Gram- 


4 mer of well ſpeaking; Rethqricke of leading 


well; DialeRtica of iſputing well; Arithme- 
ticke of numbring well; Geometry of meaſu- 
[ang well. | 
Cas; 3s 
Deſcription. 
Q. What ts deſcription?. 


A. Deſcription is a definition 3efiing the 
thing from other arguments alſo. 

Q. Give example? 

A. This is the deſcription of a man, a mai 
jsa living creature, mortall, capable of diſci- 

ne. 
a Are not proper circumſtances alſo wings | 
with common cauſes ſometimes? 
A. Yes. 
Q. Then it ſeemeth that ſucciut brevity # not 
alwayes in this kinde? | 
A. No, oftentimes it deſireth a clearer and 
greater explication. | 

« Ghve an example ont of ſome Orator? 

A. In Mil: Glory is deſcribed. But yet of 


{all rewards of vertuc (if there be a reaſon of re- 


-4rewardes) the greateſt is glory; this one com- 


{ forterh us roucking the ſhortneſle of our life, 


cauſerh 
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catiſerh that wee are preſent with the ab 
dead , maketh us to live to conclude , 
 thele ſteppes wee doe ſeeme to aſcend 1 
an F 
__ Q-” Give a poericall example? 
i”. Faro) F Fame is deſcribed. 18 
FromLibeans temple cometh forth great fame, | ” 
Nonght [wefter thew ill newes which beares t 1 "6 
Aoving ſne goes,by going ftregth ſhe gets, (nam) 
She feares at firſt; atlaſt with windes (he fleets. | f 
Walkes on the earth, her head ſhe lifts oth 5hitl - 
Earth brought her forth, the Gods were angry | i 
' 1# Czus 4nd Enceiladus his land, dir 
: She was at laſt as Idoe underſtands 

- Her feet were ſwift, her wings moſt burful wer © 
4 berrid monſter, micked,fullof feare, | © 
es mny feart ers & upon her are: d 
So many eyes attend her tvery where. 4 
So many tongues, ſo many monuthes doe ſonnd, \ 
So many jeares doe leffen ber around, 

In night ſhe flies through heaven, & inthe 
About the earth ſhe.goes, no noyſe 55 made: 
She ſitteth by the light on houſes high, 
eL1d canſeth townes to quiver fearefully 
«Ar well 4bruiter of things falſe that be, 
" "As meſſe engers of truth and verity. q 
. Proaceede to further example? © 


A. Such are the deſcriptions of 5 


= & ® in 


living creatures, in phyſicke: alſo of river . 
monataines, cuties, in geography and hiſtory.” 
AS - he x 30.2 
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C AP. 32s 
Divine teſtimony. 
Q. Tow bave expounded the artificial are 
1] gaments, the inartificiall followeth; tell me then 
| what aninartificiall argument is? : 
bil  . 4- An inartificiall argument is, that which 
- Argueth not'by, its'owne nature , but taketh 


J | Tor : from ſome artificiall argument. 
il */-Q. It ſcemerh by this when a biddes truth of 
UW ., 4 ) 
is | things is more ſubtily gre! of that this ar- 
"| gament hath ſmall force of proofe? OY 
A. So itis, but in civill and humane'things 
oftentimes this argument effeerh the | ea 
traſt, from the moving arguments, it wiſe» 
done, vertue, and good will be preſent. 
? Q. What is it called? 
"'A. In one name it is called teſtimony. 
 'Q. What are the kinder of teſtimony? 
f A+ Divine or hamane. 
A, What may be compriſed under the head of 
:| divine teſtimony? 
A, Not onely the miracles of the gods, bur 
| alſo the anſwers of prophets and fortune- 
*| tellers, are counted amongſt divine ceſtimo- 


| nies. 
Q. Grve example? 
A. All theſe are brought forth. Cat: 3+ For 


faith the Orator) the fires 


thar I may omit 


#) Kene inthe night fom the Welt, and the bur- 
a < © ; ning 
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ning of heaven , as alſo lightning , as carth- 
quakes , with other many things done to uz 
Conſuls, as thoſe which are now done , doe 
ſcemeto proclaime the gods immortality. And 
a little after, at which tume when the Araſpa- 
tans were come together out. of all Herturia, 
they ſaid that ſlaughter, burning , periſhi of 
the {awes, ciyill and domeſticall warre, and the 

ll of; che whole city and empire approach 
ed, unleſſe the immortall gods pleaſed by all/'P 

-xcaln, by theur power ſhould change tholede- 
Rinyes, . Ar. lengch when hee had faid that they 
mockcd at the anſwer of the Ary/parians,..and 
thar.they did; more ay. wh the ſigne of Vows, 
Eucaing to the Eaſt, he then ſaid; but is not, hee] V 

1o —_— that it ſhquld ſeeme ta be done at the 
becke of the mighty 7ave,that when this m 

ning before my doore by my. DOTY la 

conjuration, the Tudges being then inthe Houle h: 
of Concordia, atthe lame time there appeared K 
a {1gne: which beirig turned towards you and 

"the Senate, both you and the Senate ſaw mani 

feſtly laid open, who they were that wee 

- Kainſt the health of all men. C 

Q. Give another example? of 6 


—— 


A. That of Tybullrs is more ſhort. | k 
But if that oracles true things doe tell, _— 
Then this in our name ſee the doe declare: | o 


That he dath promiſe Delius to give, 
To be thy ſpouſe with whom thow'lt happy ve... \ 


Cat, 
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th. | 

A. C APes3 $ , 

3 Teftimony from humane law 

” and ſentences. 

'd ' Q. What bee the kindet of humane teftime- 
chel 9 | 

h-l| 4. Humane teſtimony is common or pro- 
| all 


Je. : Q. What 5 common? 
ey] <4: Law,anda famons ſentence. 
nd) + Qs hat 5s legall teſturmany? 
s.| As Legall reſtimony is borh unwritten and 
ic Written, x - 366] 
hel Q. Bring forth authority for this? 
Ml 4+ Pro AM: Forthereis (Oye Indges)a 
nd} Jaw not wricten, buc borne with us; whichwe 
aſe} have not ;xeccived, learned, read ; but ta- 
ed{ (ken, drawne, expr-fſcd from nature : as if our 
nd] life ſhould bee. iu ſome hazard, force danger, 
45.1 either of theeyes or enemies, all honeſt reaſon 
| vcreto 5 ſought of ſafery; bur if the twelve 
=] tables will have the night theefe;yea the day 
. | theefe to,if he defend himſelfe after any manner 
| killed_without puniſhment who is there that 
*| will thinke him that is ſlaine to bee puniſhed, 
"| when as there is a ſword reached tous, to Kill 
that man. by the lawes themſelves, 

Q. What are famous ſentence? 


A. Proverbes. | 
| F Q. Give 


p 


P, 
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Q. Gzve example? 


A. They bee ſuch asthele. Peres cum pars. | 


bus facilume congregantyur. Spartam natts es, 
banc ex orna. 

Q. What may farther be nnder this bead? 

A. Sayings of wiſedome allo. 

« Grve example? 
. » A. Neſce teipſum, N.equid nimis. Sponde 
prefts ad detrimentum, 

Q. What is proper teſtimony? 

A. Such as this of Plato. 3. ad Qnint: frat: 
And then truely Plato the Prince of wildome 
and learning thoughethoſe common wealthes 
bleſſed, -iF either learned. and wiſe men gover- 
ned them, or thoſe that did governc, placed all 
their ſtudy in wifedome and learning. | 

Q: Proceed to further example? 

. '2. Such were in the Poets £neid; 4.Learne 
juſtice and admonitions, and contemne not the 
rich. So-in Homer. 
Alas Þ in Eaxaaves v1 Ioxarng ves, 
eAjax led out of Salaminus twelve ſhips. 
The Matzatenſes were overcome by the Athe- 
W1AN s, -_— 

"Q. What are teſtimonies of the living? 

A. Teſtimonies of the living, are not onely 
when ir is inquired of ground, felling of wood 
and ſuch like buſineſſe, bur alſo thereare teſti» 
monies of obligation, confeſſing oath. 

. Give an example of obligation? 


/ 


—Y — mg" —_— a. Mts. 


—{ 
- 


A. Phil: 5. For] dare bind my faith, ( P.. 
P4b: 5+ LOL A GAIE DING MY I ' 
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C;) to yoli and the people; of Rome, thar tritely 
when no force conſtrained me I durſt not does 
and I feared an opinion of titterity, in a thing 
greatly hurtfull; I protiſe and Tweare (P..C.) 


to become alwayes ſnch acitizen to Ceſar as he 


himſelfe is , and as wee ought chiefly to wiſh 
or defire, 

Q. Have we not an obligation ſet farth ſomee 
times with a pledge? 


A. Yes. Virg Eglog: 3. 


| Wilt then by turnes, we han to hand doe try, 


What either can, and prove each by our dtcd; 
Ile pamme this hetfer, ( which leaſt thor deny) 
She twiſe hath comme —_— to the payle, 


Wndtmo twins (uthlet at thr tie now ſay, 


that paune thowlt gage with her to coumteroasl. 
Q. What are the hindes of confeſſion? 
A: Confeflion is free or extorted by tor- 
ments. - - | 
Q. that ts this laters properly called? 
. A;. Aqueſtion. 
Q. .Give ex.1mple? | 
- A. Sach an argament thete is againſt A/on 
whom {cero detided. Goe to then, what or 
how 1s the queſtion?how? where was Roſtine? 
where was Ca/##? Doth Cledirs lay ſnares for 
Con? he hath done; ſurely the gallowes, He 
hath done nothing. 
pa further may be reduced hitherto? 
A. Hitherto may bce referred the argu- 
ment which yyee uſed when wee bring forth 
F z our 
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our approbation, and experience, of our affir+ 
marive. 

Q. Give example, 

A. Ver: 4. Even Volcatio if hee had come 
freely., would he have given a little booket he 


ſhall come, he ſhall be tryed; no man truely te- | 


ceiyeth it. Ter: ſpend thy time in letters, 1n 
the woods, in mulicke : it is mecte for youth 
to know theſe libcrall thinges, I will give di- 
ligence. 
. Give a poeticall example? 

A. Ovid. Trift: 3. 
The which thas thou mayſt better credit me, 
Try thou my paines, beleeve it then tobe. 

Q. Grue an example alſo of the teſtimony of 
an oath, 

A. Kneia: 6. 
1 ſweare byth* gods, and all in earth unſeexe; 
Thave —_ from thy ſhore 8 queene, 

Q.: Thu reciprocation [cemeth to be more ob. 


ſenre, as becauſe the teſtimony ts true, the witnes 
85 alſo true? 

As So it is: and thus much ſufhfeth to have 
ſpoken of invention, the firſt part of the ſcience 
DialcRicas 
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THE 


SECOND BOOKE OF 


PETER RAMPS HIS 
DialeRica of Iudgc- 


mer. 


COM 
What Indgement ts, 


Q. Hitherto the firſt part of Dialefica 5 
Invention hath bin expounded the other part fol- 
toweth,in Indgerent, what then is Iudgement? 

A. Tudgement is the ſecond part of Lo- 
gicke of diſpoſing arguments:to bee iudged 
well. i 

Q. How are they indged? 

A, Every thing is judged by a cerraine rule 
of diſpoficion, 

Qelt may be thought then that this part of Lo- 
gicke 85 called both judgement @nd diſpoſition 
from hence? 

A. So it 18, 


C ap.2, 


An afſir mative or negative Axioma, 


Q. What are the kindes of Indgement? © 
A. ludzement is Axiomaricall, or Diano- 

facall, 
S Qs Phat 
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Ne What 4 an eAxiona? 
A, An Axioma is the diſpoſition of an ar- 
ument, with an argument, wherein ſomewhat 
15 1udged to bec, or nor to be, ” 
Q. What # it called, and whence receiveth it 
the name? | 
* A. Inthe Lattin of Enxntzatum, it is called 
Emmntiation ; of Pronuntiatum,Pronuntiation, 
Q. What are the affettions of an Axtoma? 


A. A" Axioma, 1s atfirmative or negatiue, 


Q« What is affirmative? 


A. Atfirmative is when the force of it is af« | 


firmd, 
Q-. © And what negative, 
F, When it is denied. From hence ſprin- 
eth the contradiftion of Ax'omas, when the 
Fane argument is affirmed or denied, 


wh het + 
True and Falſe, 
Q Whar wy be aſecond ind of the oft 


ons of an e Axioma! 
A. An Axioma ſecondly 15 true or falſe; 
Q. How true? | 
"A. When ic pronounceth as the thing is, 
Q-: How falſe? . 
MA, Contiary- | 


Q. #fhat are the 4 ffeftions of 4 true Axioma? 
A. Atiuc Axioma 1s contingent or necef- 


fary. 
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Q, How | 
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Q How contingent? 6 
As. When ic is1o true that it may ſometiries 
be falle. 
Q. Give examfle? 
A. Forrune helpech the bole; forir $7 be 
that which is true co day, ro morrow may«bee 
falſe: and therefore the judgement of this ton- 
| tingent verigy, is calledopin ion : thofe things 
| ofthe cims paſt or prefenc, may be ocrratne to 
 * 4 man, bur of time ro. come they cannot byina- 
- ture,alchough wich God ll things are pretehr. 
Therefore CMarriall doch _ worthily * mocke 
Priſcus » 
Priſcus thox oftew ark ſts Wyn Dſbal be; 

If now moſt rich hereafter what traely? 

T hings for to come canft thaw nds tell them wyte, 

If thou a Lion.art, what wilt thou thou bez* UB 

Q.. How neceſſary? 

4. When ic is alwayes true, nekthet cam b2 
falſc, 

Q. What aths affirmative ralleds 
A. This athrmartive is called K arapantdy of 
| everything.. 

Q. How impoſible? 

A. Contratily where it can bee cruooP i no- 
thing. 

Q. what belongeth toan Axioma of the artes? 

A, An axioma of the arces ought co bee 
Kantapantos asalſo Homogene & Catholique 
| Q What is an homogeng axioma? 
| F4 
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A. An homogene axioma is when the parte 
are efſentiall among themſelves as the forme 
tothe thing formed, the ſubic ro its proper 
adjundt. 
| Q. What uthicalled? 

A This Genus of the Species is called 
X ath* auto by it ſelfe. | 

Q. What 4 « Catholique axiom. 

FH A Catholique axioma 18 when che con- 
ſequent 15alwayes true of the anticedent ; not 
onely in cyery thing aad by it {clfe, bur alſore- 
ciprocally. +» - 

Give examplet 

A. A man isa living creature, reaſonable, 
number js equell.oruncquall, © © a 

Qs #het 51 this called? yy 

FA. Thisis called Katho/on proton vniver- 
Ally firſt. 

. What then are the lawes of the proper do- 
eunxwmnts of the artet, 

A. Theſe three: the firſt, Catapantos the 
law of verity ; the ſecond Kath! auto the law 
of juſtice: the third Katholow proton called 
the law of wiſedome, and 1uch is the-1udpe- 
ment of Catholique axiomas, the moſt true & 
<hcife knowledge, | Mea pO 
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The ſimple Axiqms. 


Ry Tow have expennded the common affeitions 
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| of 4x3 0war, the kindes follew \ what are then the 


hindes of an axiomat 

A. Anaxioma 1s ſimple or compoune, 

Q. What is ſimple? 

A. Simpleisthac which is contained inthe 
force of one word ; and therefore 'by an affir- 
marive or negative word it affirmeth or deni- 
cth. 

Q. Gre examplet 
A. Fire buraeth, fire is hor, fire is not wa- 
ter, 

Q. Shew the force of theſe examples? 

A. Here'fire is the ancicedent, burneth,the 
conſequent : and this js the firſt diſpoſition of 
inyenced things ; of the cauſe with the effeR, 
asin che firſt examplc;the ſubiec with the ad - 
un as in the ſecond the diſagreeing with 
the difazrecing, in the third : after a certaine 
manner, any argument may be enuntjdted(ex» 


| ceptthoſc fall of compariton and dittributi- 


on) agreetogstruely by affirming, diſagceeings 
by denying. | 
Q. What are the khindes of a omople axioma? 
A. A imple axiom is generall or ſpeciall, 
Q. What is generallt 
A, Geners]l is when the common conſe- 


quent is attributed generally to the common 


| antecedent. and this contradition, doth nor 


alweyes devide the true & falſe, but boah parts 
of the contingent, a3alſa not of concingents 


ray be falſe. * 
2208 Q, Give 
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Q. Cive example of the fir#tt ( rooms, 7 


A. Each place delighted ic, with Bays pleaſan | - 


Noplace delighted is with Bays pleaſant roomes, 

Q. Give example of the ſecond? 

A Every creature is reaſonable, no creature 
15 reaſonable, 

Q. What is a eciall axiomat 

As A ſpeciali axioma is when the conſe- 
quent 18 notattributed toevery antecedent, and 
here the contradition ever divideth the true 
from the falſe, 

Q. What are the kindes of Seciall , 

A, Speciall is particular or proper. 

Q. What is particular? 

ef, Particular is when the common conſe» 
quent 15 attributed particularly to the antece- 
Tve : butto this axioma it is generally con- 
tradiced. 

Qs Gre examples, 

ef, Somewhat js. to be pardoned : Nothing 
15to be pardoned, Some clemency is not to 
be prayſed.All clemency is to be prayſed. 

Q. hat ts a proper axioma? 

eAA proper axioma is wher, the coſequent 
js attribured co a proper antecedent. 

Qs Grove exampley 

ef. Fabulla is faite, whoſe negative & con- 

tradition is Fabulazisnot faire, 
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The copulative axio0ma. 


Q. Whatss the compound axioma? 

The compound axioma is that which 15 contai- 
ned in the force of a conivudtion. Therefore 
from an affixmatiye or negative coniundaion 
it is firmed or denyed, Avda part of the con» 
tradition is truega part falſe. 

Q. YVhat arethe hindest *- 

' A. Acompouud Enunciate is for his con- 
junction congregarive, or ſegregative, 

Q. YVYhat «« congregatine? 

A. Congregative 1s that which enuntizteth 
all agreeings by affirmings anddiſagrecings by 
denying. 

Q. What arethe hindes. 

A, Copuhrive or connexed. 

Q. YVhatis copulatives ; 

eA. Copulative is that whoſe coniundtion is 
copulariue. 

Q. Grve example? 

A. Enei: rt. 

The eaſt and ſouth windes on the ſeas do blow, 
They ruſp through deepe till on the t op they ſhow, 
The affrickg oft-with theſe his blaſts conjayner- 

T his therctore ſhalt be the negative and con+ 
tradiction. | 

The eaſt and ſouth windes not on ſeas doe blow, 
They ruſh not through the deepe, ne on top ſhow, 


| The affricke 4oth not oft his blaſts contoyne. 


."Q. But whereupon dependeth thejud [7 ement 4 
the copularzve ennnciate? A The 
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As The judgement of the coplative Enug. 
ciare being true dependeth of the truth of al] 
parts ; falſe, at the EE wm part falſe, - 
. VVhat may further bee compriſed under 
">" aid "oY 
A. The enunciate of a relate quallity is of 
this kinde, whoſe coniun&ion is che relation 
it ſelte, 
Q. Grue examplet 
A. Eglog. 3. 
So me thy ſong as ſleepe on graſſe doth queme 
The travailer hss weary lims to drench. 
Q: Shew the force of this example 
A. Here che coplative 1wdgement is as if he 
fhould ſay, fleepe is gratefull co che weary,and 
fo thy ſong is pleaſing to me. | 
Q. YVhat is the N ogative hereof? 
A. Not me thy ſong as ſleep on graſſ doth quem: 
The travailer his weary lims to arexch, 


Cavp. 6. 
The Connexed Axiqma, 


Q. YVVhat is 4 connexed Axioma, 
A. Aconnexed axioma is -congregatiue, 
whoſe conic&tion 14 connexive, 
. Grveexample? 
A, Eneid.z. It fortune doth feigne Simon 
miſerable, it diſhoneſly feignerh him to bee 


yaine and alycr, whoſe negative is if forcune } 


doth not feigne Simon nuſcrable it diſhonelly | 


fcigne th 


} 
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| feigneth him to be vaine and a liar: 


« Is not this coniunttion alſo denyed more ma- 
wifeſtly, by denying the conſequents 
A. Yes. 


» Give examples 

A. Pro Amer, am not 2 murtherer though 
in their company. De fato : Neither if every 
Enunciation be true or falſe , doth ic follow 
therefore that the cauſes are immutable z For 
affirmation fignificth,ifthe antecedent be, that 
the conſequent is alſo. Negation therfore and 
contradiion determineth if the entecedent be 
that therefore the conſequent is nor, Where- 
fore,when thou ſhalc iudge the connexiue to 
be abſolurely true, chou ſhalt judge ic alſo ne- 
ceflary, and thou ſhalt underſtand this neceſ= 
ſity to ſpring from the necefary connexion of 
partes, the which may alſo bee eyen in falſe 
partes. ; 

. Guve example of this* 

Ne man = Lyon, he 18 alſo a foure foo 
ted,this is a neceſſary connexion. 

Q._ But ifthe connexion be contingent and on- 
A put for his probability, how foall tt bee 1udged 

ens? 


A. Tres 1udgment then ſhall be only opinion, 
Q. Give examplet 
A. Ter: and Phamphilsus if thou doſt this, 
this day isthe laſt thou ſhalr ſee mee, 
Q. What may be further under this head? 
, T his relation connexive of conſequence 
13 
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is like co the connexedaxioma,as'when Tak| 
#5 is faid to be an orraror, hee hath alſo fkillin 
pleading well,and thus much of the conygys 
gative axioma, 7 


or c« 


Ci”. 
The diſcreet CAxioma. 
Q. VV hat is aſegregative axiomat 


A. A _ axiomaisthat whoſe con-| 
1unction is ſegregative, and cherefore enuncj:} m 
tethdiſagrecing arguments. 


Q. What are the kindes* 

A. A lſcgregatiue cnunciation is diſcreet af T 
diſiun&. | 4 

Q. FVhat ts diſcreete* | O/ 


A. Diſcrect is that whoſe coniuQion 1s dib £; 
eretiue,and therefore of diſagreeings it cheifi 
enunciateth diuerles. 

« Give exampic* 

A. Tuſe.5.Although they may be iudged #2 
by the force of the body, yer they arc referred _ 
to the minde: whoſe negatiue and contradiay 
on is,al:hough they may not be iudged by thif #e: 
ſence of the bady, yer they are referred to thy + . 
mind,or, alchough they may be 1dg-cd by th 
ſence ef the body, vet they are nor referredt 
the mind. For yec is here 2 cheife conjunRion} ty, 

Q. How is the diſcreet Enunciat indged toli alle 
i wet Op] 

A. The diſcrecte enunciacion is fudged , T 


f 
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| betrue& lawfull,ifche parts be not only true 


bue may be alſo diſcreer. 
Q. How is the falſe or ridiculous indged? 
A. Contrary, 


Can id; 


The diſruntt Axioma, 


Q. VFhat is adiſunntt axioma® 
A. Adiſiun&taxioma is a ſegregative axio» 
ma whoſe coniundtion is difzundt. 
Q. Give examples 
A. Geor 4 «I. 
There as they ſay is either ſilent night 
Alwayes oſt darke and voide of any light, 
Or elſe the morning from us here doth goe 


MM Andbrings the day unto them. there alſd. 


Q. Shew another example* 

A. Do fatoevery enunciartion is true or falſe 

Q. Hereit ſcemeth is ſignified from the diſ= 
tnntt that one onely is true* 

A. Soit1s. 

2. What ſhall the negative and contradittion 

{f 

A. Not every enunciation is true or falſe. 

Q. And what doth the contraditzon (ignifies 

A- Thar one of them is act true by neceſſi- 
ty,for if the diſtunAion be abſolutely true,it 18 
alſo necelſlary:and the parts of the diltunR are 
oppoſite without any meanes. 

QBut although the diſinntzon bee abſolutely 
ere 
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ard allo neceſſary may there, net be 4 neceſſity, | 


that the parts ſhould be ſeperately neceſſaryz 

e1, No, 

Q: Give example? 

eA. A man js8goodor not good, here the 
dif» 1:Rion is neceflary, andyer a man isgood 
Isnot a necellary enunciationgalſo a man is not 
good, is nota neceflary enunciation, 

Q. Wherewpon then dependeth the neceſſity of 
the diſjunttion. 


A, Theneceſlity of thediſtunion depen+ | 


g&cth on theneceſlary oppolition , and diſiun- 
Rion of the partes, not as their neceſlary veri- 
ry. 

Q. Pati not the difutnition oftentimes from: 
Conaition. 

': Fes. 

Q. Give example, 

A, Asit ic be chought whether ( /eoz will 
come, or Secrates, becauſe it was 10 agreed that 
one of them onely ſhould come. 

Q. It ſcemeth by this that if the diſjunition be 
contingent, it ts not abſolr tely true , but 85 onely 
opintonable? 

A. $0 itis,and that more frequently in the 
uſe of man. 

. Grve example? 
eF. Ovid: Epiſt: Lean. 
Either good hap ſhall now unto me fall, 


Or elſe feirce death the end of loving thrall, 


Cap! 
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6fY EE © 
The Syllogiſme and its parts. 


Q. You have manifeſted in its ſelfe the axio- 
waticall judgement, by axtomas: the dianoeticuli 
followeth, what therefore u dianoia? 

A. Dianoia is when one axioma is derived 
from another. 

Q. YVVhat are the kindes of dianoyia? 

A, A Cn er methode? 

2. VVbat 154 Sphlogiſme? 

y A Slog : a dianoia whereby the 
queſtion 1s ſo diſpoſed with the argument, as 
the antecedent pur, it is neceflarilp concluded. 

Q. Make ths plainert | 

A. When the axioma is doubtfull the que- 
ſtion is effeted, and there is neede of a third 
argument to bee placed with the queſtion, for 


. Itstruſt. 


Q How many parts hath the antecedent ? 
- The antecedent of a Syllogiſme hath 
two partes, a propoſition, and an aflumprion. 

Q. FYVhat u a propoſition? 

A. A propoſition is the firſt part of the an- 
tecedent , whereby the conſequent of the que- 
ſtion, is at leaſt diſpoſed wich rhe argument. 

Q. YVhat t the aſſumption? 

A. The aſſumption 1s the ſecond part of 
the antecedent , which is aifirmed from che 
propofition. 1 | 6. 

"fo G 2. Bus 
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Q. But what is the conſequent part of the 
Jyllogiſme? 

A. The conſequent part of the ſy!logiſme, 
is that which imbracerh the part of the que- 
ſton and concluderh it. , 

Q. What is it called? 

A. Ir is called from rhe nature of it com- 
plexion and conclulion, 

Q. If any part of the ſyllogi/me want, what vs 
(aid tobe? 

A. It is called Enthymema. 

Q. But what if any part happen to be beſides 
ts partes? 

A, Then itis called a P or/yllogsſme. 
|  Q. Irmet theorder of the partes oftentimes 

confounded? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What then if any doubt ſhall ariſe from 
5+? | 
A. Then that ſhall be filled up which wan- 


teth,thoſe cur of which abound: and every patt 


digeſted into his place. ' 


(ap. 10. 
The ſample contratted ſyllogiſme. 


Q. What are the kindes of a [yllogs/me? 
A. A ſyllogilme 1s fimple or compound. 
Q. What 8s ſumplet 
A. Simple 1s where the conſequent part of 
the queſtion is placed inthe propoſition, the 
bo antecedent 
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antecedent part in the aſinmprioni, 

Q. Whats are the affettions of ut? 

A. Itis attirmed, denyed, grnerall, ſpeciall; 


and proper. 
ra 5s #t affirmed? 


X From all the Cade partSs 

Q. How 5s it denyed? 
__  A;, From| orie negative of the antebederic ] 
_ . parts, with complexion. | 
Q. Howtst generall? | 

A. From the genetall propoſition and Y | 

{umption. 

Q. How 4s it Speciall? 

A. Froth one of the genetalls onely. 

Q. And how 45 it proper ? 

A. From both propers. 
Q. YVhat are the kandes of the ſi imple ſilos | 
£/met 


A. The fimple ſyllogiſme is contrated by 

partes, or explicated; | 
Q. What 85 coutratt? 
A. Contra& is when the argument for the | 

example is ſo ſubjeRtedto a particular queſtion, | 

that the antecedent may bee underitood toaf | 

firme each part; and in the affamption; | 
% Grve an example? 

» Certaine confidence is vertne, as ; Con- 
nth certaine confidence is hot vertue's a$ | 
| boldnes. | 

Q. Shew the forse of this example? 
As This argument is underitood to goe be- 
G 2 fore 
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fore each part of the queſtion, asf it were ex- 
preſſed, conſtancy. is a vertue, and confidence, 
and therefore certaine confidenge. is a. vertue: 
alſo boldnes is not a vertue, and yet it is conti- 
| dence; and therefore ſome Ao hn is nota 
vertue. So intheuſe of diſputing the maſter of 
the Syllogiſme draweth the judgement, neither 
3$.i{ct torth otherwiſe. And this expoſition 
the beginning of the Syllogiſme is expounded 
by Ar:totle, fo that the Syllogiſme 1 its full 
Judgement is more cleare and mauiteſt, 


Cav. 11. 


The firſt kinde of the ſimple ex- 
plicated Syllogrſme, 


\Q. YVitbat is the explicated Syllogimet | 

A. Theexplicated Syllogilme whole partes 

argeX#plicated, | 
 Q. PV hat arethe proprieties in this explica- 
ted Syllogiſme? 

A. Two, firſt the propoſition is generall or 
proper, ſecondly the concluſion is like to the 
antecedent or the weaker part. 

Q. What are the kindes of itt 

A. The kindes are twofold. 

Q. What ts the firſt? 

A. The firlt is where the argument alwaics 


followeth the negative in the other part. 
Q. Shew ſome Syllogi/me of this kinde? 


As GIN. Ie 


($3) 
A. | G'E No $ # 


Ce- A troubled man uſeth not his reaſon yy s. 
ſa- Buta wiſe manuſeth his reaſon well, 
re. A wiſc mais not therefore troubled. 


Q. Produce: the example of [ome Orator fo 
this Syilogi/met,. ' | 

A. This judgement 1s' fo broug he forthof 
Cicero Tuſc: 3. And when (faith -—- ) the eye 
is troubled, it is not honeſily affeedro the wv 
filling of 1 its dut y: and the reſt of the PartFs, AS ; 
alſo the whole body, when it is move = 
its ftate, wanteth its oifice and funRion; ſoa 
troubled migde is not honeftly affeed to ful- 
fill his dary. Bur the duty of the minde, is to 
uſe reaſon, and# wiſe man is/alwayes (o affe- 
Red, that hee uſcth reaſon moſt excellently;'he 
is therefore never troubled® ** | 
Q. Give example of akomber, > rennyl ky yllo- , 
goſme? © 

A. GEN. 2. BY Ds 
Ca- A mortal thing is compound, hl 
me- A ſoule-is not compound.. - '2 
ſtres. A foule therefore ignotmortall. 


Q Produce the authority of ſome ancient, a= . x, | 
vorching #his Syllogiſme? 

A. (icero -adgech — to be immortall 
by this Syllogiſme. 7»/e##. For wee catinhot 
doubt ſaith hee in onr imines ahleſſe wee bee 
perchance ignorant in phyficall things, but that 

G 3 there 
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there is nothing knit. to ſoules, nothing con- 


| ncxcd, nothing copulate, nothing joyned, no- 
thing double; which when it _— can ſurely 
never he-parted, nor divided, nor fſgvercd, ner 
{ drawn aſunder, neither periſh therefore : for 
| periſhing is as rx were a and 
tion or breach of thoſe parts, which before the 
periſhing were joyned g44-6 
Q. Give an example of a Spetiall ſyilogiſmes 
A. -""SFIc..1. 
Fe- +0 man 1s riot Couragious. 
ſtt- Maxim js coliragious. 
no. Maximu; therefore is not pale, En 
Q. Prodxce autharity for this (yllogs/me?  * |; 
A. By this judgement Ovid; concludeth, De :,, 
Pont: 3. El: 3. "RA * 
Palenes and ſloth ave not tn the high minde, 
Rather with vipers them on ground we finde! 
In higheſt things thy minde excels we ſee, 
No name ] fuk t' expreſſe the wit of thee. 
Some miſerics doe rafts wrt and out worne, 
eAre made to feels fharpe priching of the thorne: = 
Tet thew art wont to helpe _— my -" 
Among ſt which numberipray let me be then, © 
Q. Sbew another example of the ſpetiall ſyt+ 
Pogiſme. ph | 
_. SPEC. 3- 
Ba- A dauncer is Zecherow. 
To= CMyrena is not Lecherow. ah | 
£0, Hurevathereforcis no dauncer- 
, Q. Proauce 


> 
| 
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Q. Produce (ome Orator for thu ſyllogiſme? 
A. Cic+ pro Mur For no man almoſt be- 
ing ſober dannceth, unleſſe perxchance-hee-bee 
mad, ncither alone, nor at a moderate and ho- 
net banquet; for dauncing is the companion of 
untimely banquets; pleaſant places, and man 
delights, rhou ſnatcheſt that from me'rhat it 18 
neceflary that yices ſhoatd:be:thou leaveſt that 
whereby this removed, this vice ought nor- to 
be at all: no filrhy banquer, no love, no glotte- 
ny is ſhewed, and when we finde not all theſe 
things which have the name of pleaſure, and 
are vices; there thou canſt not finde lechery,nay 
chinkeſt thou to finde a ſhadow of luſt in ſuch. 
Q. Avonch ſome other authority after the 


forth the excuſc of his verſes. I 
They that makg verſes ſhould not merry bs; 
Our rime 35 louded with adverſity: >) + 


They that write verſes ſhould "enjoy their oafſe,- 
The ſeas, the windes with winter fierce me poſſe, 
Good poers ſhould not feare, but [ feare kak, | 
T dread leaſt fwordes doe take away my breath: 
Then what ss here, a rsght judge will admupe, 
[f reading them they [arirf defive. NT 
\ Q, Grve example of proper ſyllogiſmes? © 


A. P R 0. I, * 


Arefilans rs not painted by Apetles, 0; 
; G 4 Alexander 
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eMlexauder 18 painted by Apelles, 
eAlexander therefore is not eAgeſe/arc, 

Q. Give another example of a proper Sylte- 
gefmet 

A. PR0. 2. 
Ceſar oppreſſed his contrey. 


T wilizs opreſſed not his countrey, 
T wig therefore is not Ceſar. 


Carp. 12. 


The ſecond kinde of the ſimple 
explicate Syllogiſme. 
Q. What « the ſecond kinde of the explicate 
Syllogiſme? | 
 &. The ſecond kinde of the explicate Syl- 
Jogiſme iz,when the argament goeth, before in 
= propeſition, the aitirmative followeth in 
E . % 3 
Q. Grve av example of an affirmative gene- 
rall afser-this kinde. KY. 
" A. _ Arv. Gen. 


Bai- Every juſt thing is profitable. _ 
ba- _ Every honeſt thing 1s juſt.. _ 
ra» Every honeſt thing therefore is profitable 


Q.* Produce ſome Orator avonching this Syl- 
logiſme? | | 

A. Thus (ers coneludeth, Offic: 2. The 
Philoſophers tryely with great authority,” fe- 
yerely, 


Ce- A fearefull man is not frees 


| 


| 
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'verely, ſoundly and honeſtly, doe-diſtinguith 


theſe three confuſed kindes by cogitation. "For 
wharſocver is jult, that alſo they rhinke-vo'be 
le : alfo, whatſoever is honeft, thats 
juſt z from whence ariſeth, that whatſoever is 
honeſt, that is alſo profitable. 
Q. Give an example of a wiegative genorall 
Syllogiſme? k 
A. NEG. Gum 


1 


la- A covetous man is fearefall, 
rent. A covetous man therefore is not free. 
\ ' | 


. Prove this by ſome Poet? "DE," 
+ Te is thus Cal judged by Hor 
rYACE: Epiſt: I, JA I-5 
Who freer is he that as ſervant dwelleth, 
Or he that in his monzes love txtolleth: 
I doe not ſee, he that deſiv#; tbblftave, 


And be that feares his froethiand'dorh. ndt heave. 


-- Q. Give another example 6f vhis k:ndp of Syl- 

logiſme? $5 997 
A. Ter; m Ex: conelud&h andjadgeth this, 

That which'is voyd of coutifell, cannot bege- 

verned by counſell. * 7 *_ 

Love-is voyd of counfell. 

It cannot therefore be governed by eounſth. 
Q. Produce the wordev of Terrence? '* 
A. The former Syllogiſme followeth in 

theſe words: maſter, thatthing which hath in 

| neithgr counſel} nor meanes, that thou canſt 
nor 
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not governe by counſell. Inloye are all theſe |. . 
vices, injurics, ſuſputions, enmities, flatteries, 
if a 


if thou ſhouldeſt labour to Þ* 


warre,-pcace:againe: theſe uncertaine thi 
thon woaldelt guide by cercaine reaſon, t 
doſt no more 
6 be mad with reaſon. 
. Give an example of the affirmative Jhe. 

viall ſyllogiſme? | 

A. 

Da- Conſuls 
to defend the common wealth. 

ri- (eerois made Conſul by vertae. 
I 


AFFE. SPE. 


| fend che conimon wealrh, | 

Q. Produce Tullics words avorchbing this (yl. 
logiſme ? «Vogt Ah) | 
A. The Orator-doth both - conclude and 
judge his ownegiligence. e-Lgr: 2, For the 


reac.chre.and diligence aſwell of all the Cot... 


qught.$0 be placed in defending the com- 
mon wealth, as of thoſe who not in the cradle; 
butin-the campe-were made Conſuls: none of 
our.acicnts promiſed to the people of Rame 
for mee that I ought to bee truſted : ro aske 
of mee that I ought, eyea when I did aske; 
none pf .our anceſtours. commended mee to 
you, therefore if I.negleR any thing, there is 
none: who ſhall iatreat. mee for you. Yet while 
my life: laſts (TI being hee who am able to d& 
fend-it. from their wickedneſſe) I promiſ 


this! 


made by. vertue ought ſtudiouſly | ' 


Cicero therefore oughc ſtudiouſly to des i 


| 


MP. © 


, 


| 
k 


y | 


oy 


| 


hot a coward z to a diligent man, nora flug-"' 


rd. | 
Q. Shew another ſyllogi/me of this hindet 
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&is to. you O 2nirites, that you have com-. 
jicted the common wealth to the .provi- \. 
ence of a good truſt : to a watchfull. man, 


A. That which comes wiſhed for is grate- 


full, 
Letbia comes wiſhed for to Catullns. 
She is therefore grateful. 


« Set forth Catullus hs wordes wherein be 
thus concludeth? | 

A. That which we long for with deſires great, 
Ii acceptable to us when we heate; | 


Wherefore this grateful! 3s, more deare then gold, 


{That Lesbia 5s come onr friend of old. 


Thou doſt our wiſhes urs our Hope reſtore; 
0 light moſt cleare! who ts there that 15-nwore 


? Happy then I, who have what Þ deſire; ©* 


Even what I wiſh ther's nought I can require. 
Q. Give an example of an negative ſpecial; 
A.  Nx6. Sys. 

Fe- The deceiver ofa loving maid is not to 
, be prayſcd. HY 4 IIECS . -, 
ris. Demophboen'is the deceiver of a loving: 
-0.{/- maide;to wit Phyltizs. 29. 
pi Dewophoon therefore is notto bee pray< + 
11:11: ed. [1 -1's bY "63289 


8K £« Q. Ser 
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 Q. See forth the words of Phillis 59 Ovid/); Q 


jndgeeng. | the c0 
As Tt u8 no glory virgins to deceive, A ; 
Who love a man and wiſh him for to have; {ion 


Sumplicity ſhould rather faurur gaine, 
But 1 that love and al's a womvn am. 
Decesved am by thee with flattering file, 2 
The gods thy prayſes make it all the while, disJu 


. Give an example of an affirmative pre. Q 


per? ” 
A. Arr. PRo. We 
Ofavins 13 Ceſars heire. i 
Iam Oftavin. \ 114 
I amtherefore Ceſars heire, - $1: 
Q. Give an example of a negateye proper? " \ git 
A. NzG. Pro. . i 4 
eAuthany is not Ceſars ſonne. \ 
Thou art e-G1thony. Ml 2. 4 


Thouart not therefore Ceſ@rs ſonnes 


Co P. I3. 
The firſt connexed Syllogiſme.  _ 


Q. Tou have expounded hitherto the ſimple thi 
Syllogifme, what now is the compound Syllbgiſme? | 10. 
A. The compound Syllogiſme:is a Syllo-} © 
giſme- where. the whole queſtion is another la 
part of the affirmed and compound propoſiti- } ©< 
on, the argument is another part. (a 


Q. But 


- 


ll 


_— 
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; Q. But what if any thing were taken away in 
the compound Syllogi/me? 
A. That were to put a ſpeciall contradt= 
ion. 
Q, What are the kindes of a componna Sylls- 
{met 
A. A compound Syllogiſme is connexed or 
digjunct. 
Q. What 4 4 connexed ſy llogsſme? 
' As A connexed {yllogiſme, isa comp 


fllogiſme, of a connexed propoſition. 


Q. How many are the manners of diſtinetvop? 
A. It is of two manners. 

Q. What s the firſt? D 
A. The firſt manner of the connexed ſyllo- 
giſme is that which afſumeth the antecedent, 


1] and che conſequent concludeth. 


Q. Give an example of this? = 
A. After this manner {iceroconcludeth 6b. 


't 2. De Devanatione, 


If they be gods it is divination. 

Bur they are gods. 

It is divination therefore. 
Q., Grve another example? 
A, Offi: 3. And if alſo nature preſcribeth 
this,: that a man to a man, whatſoever he bee 
for that ſame cauſe that hee is a man , will uſe 
conſultation ir is neceſſary according to the 
lamenature, that the profic of all ſhould bee 
"common, Which if it bee ſo all of us are con- 
ined in one, and the fam Jay of matacey and 

1 - Tis 


| 
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thi: if iv be ſo indeed we are certainely fortill 
den by the law of natureto violate one a 
ther: bur the firſt istruc, the laſt therefor; 
alſo true. 
. Give another example? | 
A, Eneid: 4. Dido judgeth £Eneas to nl 
maine with her. 
Doft thow me fly by theſe teares I thee pray, . 
By thy right band 7 thee beſeech to ſtay: 
El/e thou wilt leave me wretthed here alone, 
By our deare marriage, our deare l#ve like nom, 
If 1 doe owght deſerve if thou haſt beene 
Sweet unto me, have pitty on me then: 
Looks on thy ſlippery houſe, and now 1 pray, 
If any place for prayers be 1 ſay: 
For Libians ſake, for Nomades hss keyngy, 
Who bated me and for all other things. 
Which 1 for thee did beare, my credits loſt, 
3 am alone. for thee thus am Icrofſk: 
Beſides all this, my fame 5s quite decayed, 
Rather I had my fleſh in duſt were laid. 
Q Doth it alwayes 4fſume the ſame? 
- Oftentimes not the ſame bur a greater. 
. Guve example? 
X Cat: I, Iehy parents feared and hate 
thee, neither couldeſt thou pleaſe them byan 
reaſon, in my opinion thou wert to abſtaine! 
little from their fight « now the- cc 
{which is our common. parent) harerh ani 


fearcth thee, and of-a long time judgerh:no} - 


thing of thee, except it be touching thy 


tit 
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canft thou neither ayoyd its authority, neither 
\ follow its judgement, neicher fearcit thou irs 


"7 forces 


Q, What may farther be under this head? 
A. This manner of concluding is the very 
fame when the propoſition isa relate of time. 
vi . Give example? 
A. After this kinde the nymph O Eon in 
Ovid, concludeth the error of her fooliſhnes. 
When Paris OEnon hoped ro forſake, | 
|| It wonld to Xanthus with all ſpeede betake: 
"| Xanthus make hafte returne thou back agarne, 
'| That ſo thisParisOEnon may [uſt asne. 


Car. 14. 
The ſecond connexive ſllogiſme. 


Q. Whatis the ſecond manner of the connexed 
ſpllogiſme?t 
A. The ſecond manner of the connexecd ſyl[- 
—_ taketh away the conſequent that it may 
eaway the antecedent, 

Q. Grve example? 

A. It a wiſe man aſſent to any thing, ſome- 
1 times alſo he ſhall be opinated. 
But he ſhall never be opinated. 
Therefore he ſhall aſſent to nothing, 
Q. Gwe another example? 
A. By the like ſyllogilme Ovid: Trift: 23, 
"| judgeth his fooliſhnes, 7 


. 
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If I were Wiſe thoſe fifters I ſhowld hate, 

Demnies hurtfull to whom on them waite: 

B ut now /o great my fooliſhneſſe ts ſeene, 

I build thers alters whom my byurt have beet, 
Theſe two kindes of the ſyllogiſme are moſt 

uſuail of all 


Car 15. 
The fir#t aisjuntt ſyllogiſme. k 


Q, What is the di5juntt ſyllogiſme? | 
A. The disjun&ſyllogiſme is the ſylogiſmt 
compoſed of a disjund propoſition. 

Q. What are the manners of asftinttion? 

A. Two. 
Q. What + the firſt? 

A. The firſt taketh away one and conclu- 
deth the reſt, 

Q. Give example? 

A. Either it ts day, or it is night, 

But it is not day? 
It is therefore night. 

Q. Geve another example? 

A. The juigement of Cicero in defence of 
Claventius is fach'; But when as this conditt- 
on was prop'1i4d to him, that either he ſheuld 
accuſc juitiy a4 piouſly, or dic ſharpely or nn- 
worthily : }1;.- :yonid rather accuſe after -that 
manner then an ter this. 

Q. Mc digjunition appeare clearer? 
A, Either 


; 
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eA, Either hemuſt accuſg or dies 
Hemuft not dicy | 
He muft accuſe rherefore: - | -- | 
Q, Give another example likg to this? | 

- A. There isthe like, reaſvning, Ph1l.2.doſt 
thou not underſtand it is determined,that ei- 
ther chule who have done this thing arc hum 
cides:or reyengess of liberty 2 Bur atrend a lir= 
tle and take che. choughts of a ſober man fora 
Inte came, and | who am of them, as my ielfe 
doth confetTe, will familiarly argue with chee 
2s a fellow? I deny chat there is any meane: [ 
grant that they 'ayc, except they be deliverers 
and.conſer yercsof the Roman common wealch 
morethen villany,more then homicides,more 
parricides : if truely it be cruelty, rather to bee 
afacher to the country , ther a murcherer of 
ones ſelfe: Thou art a wite and confiderate man 
what ſayft'chou 4 if they be parricides, why 
| werethey honored of thee, and called to this 
order by che Rowan people ® why was Mare 
os Bruras by thy axancsfreed from the law, 
ifhe. were abfone more thery tenne dayes'from 
the citty?why did Apolinares receive Martens 
Bratus with mncredible hohour? why wag che 
prouincesgiven to Caſſins and \Brarns, why 
were their queſtors added ? why were the 
number of Legates increaſed and this done by 
thee# they are crop therefore Yom icides, Ic fol- 
loweth-chen that by thine owne indgement 
they are deliverers, wherrea#enicly'tlirre can be 

- H no 
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no third admitted. | L v3 
Q. If the parts of the d5ſruntt oh ee ſalt 
be more then two,how ſhall they be inaged then? 
A. The art 0} ivdging their and concluding 
them {hall be the ſame, + ©? * 
-. Q. Give example? dds 
i: A. So Cicero madgeth' Rabitions to'bet tie 
mong the con\ulls : And weeſec (faith hee) 
theſe three to be in the nature of things, ro'wit 
that either he ſhould bee with Saturnings, br 
with the good, or chat he ſhould lie hid,” But 
tolic hid is preper tothe dead and rotten : 'to 
be with Saturnings of fury'& wickedneſſe:ver. 
tue' and bonefty and ſhamefaftneſſe conftraj- 
ned him to be with the conſulls: 


Cap. 16, | 
The ſecond diſiunit Syllogiſme, 


Q. What is the ſecond diſiuntt; 

A. Thc ſecond ditiunt, from the propoſi« 
tion the affirmative afſumeth one, and taketh 
away the reſt, 

Q Give example? 

A. Iris day os at is night, 

But 1c 1s Cay, 
It is not therefore vight, 

Q. Give another example after this manner? 

A. 1 hus /#zoconcludeth with /overouchs 
ing 7 urnus Kneidaros 


. oe 6. diy VB 
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What if thou ſayeſt the thing thow doft not meane? 
Akd ſnould to Turnus give his life againe, | 
Now | remaine in miſery and woe, 

And hope for that which will not happen ſo:. 

But rather than this ill ſhould come to paſſe, 

Ple mocks my ſelfe and bope paſt hope alas. 

'Q. Shew another ſyllogsſme of this kind? 
A. There isthelike Syllogiſme effected from 

a propoſition copulative negative, which is cas 
ted negative complexion, and which obtaineth 
the force of anaftrmative diſjuntion. 

: Q. Give example? 

A: Tris nat both day and night, 

But ic is day, _ 

It-isnot therefore night. 


Car. 19 
The onely method according to Ariſtotle, 


. What is method? j | 

A. Method isa dianoia of diverſe homogene 

axioma, prepoled for the clearenes of their na- 

ture, from whence the agrecing amovg(t them- 

{clves of them arc iudged and comprehended 
in memory» ,. 

- Q. What into be conſidered mn methed? 
\ A. As verity and falſity is beheld in the ax- 


jomaconſequenceand inconſequence in thefyl> 
logilme,, 1o in method it is to be conſe 
., nk 
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that by it the more cleare may precede,the mote 
obſcure may follow, and that altogether order 
and confuſion be iudged. 

Q.: Hake this plainer? 


' A. After this manner is diſpoſed from ho- 


mogene axiomas in the firſt place by anabſolure 
notion, the firſt; in the ſecond place the ſecond, 


in the the third place the third, and fo for- 


ward. | 

Q. 1t ſcemeth by this that methad doth conti- 
z#ually paſſe from univerſalls to ſingulars? 

A. So itis, for by this ſole and onely way it 
m_— from antecedents altogether.and ab- 
olute notions, to the declaring of unktowne 
conſequences, 2nd this is the only methodthat 
Ariſtotle taught. 


Cav. 18. 
The fir(t lluſtration of methods by illuſtra- 


ton of artes. 


Q. But doe not examples ſet forth this head | 


more clearely? 

A. Yes,the examples of doArines anda: tes 
do»: cheifly demonſtrate and (er forth the vnity 
of method, in the which although all the rules 
| aregenerail& vniverſall,yet the degrees of them 

- are diſtinguiſhed : and by how mnch every 
thing ſhall be more general, by ſo much it (hal 
more precedes ; 

Q, by 
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Q. Why ſhall the firſt be in the moſt general! 


ace and order? 
; A. Becauſe in light and kno wledge it is 
rlt. 
- why ſhall the ſubalternates follow? 
A. Becaule in their c:carenes they are next. 

Qt /cemeth by this that thoſe things which by 
wature are more knowne ſhall precede , thoſe 
which are leſſe known are ſubiſttute, and at length 
the moſt ſpeciall follow? 

; M. Soitis. 
Q. What then ſoall precede and be firſt? 
A. The moſt general definicion ſhal be firſt, 
, What ſpall fellow? 
+ The diſtribution. 

Q. But bow if thetr be many. 

A. Then the partition in perfeX partes ſhal 
precedes 

Q. What ſhall follow? 

eA. The diviſion into kindes, 

Q. What then? 

- A. The- partes themſelves: and che kindes 
are in theſame order to be handled and defined 
againe in which they were diſtributed. 

What further is required? 

A. If there ſhal be along explication of them 
they are to be chained together by the chaines 
of tran{cition. 

Q. What benefit redowndeth from hencet 

A. It refrelheth and recreateth the Au- 
ditor. 


H 3 Q. But 
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Q. But may not example be under this heal? 

A. Yes asa more familiar thing 1s taken, 
-y more familiar example'-muſt bee u- 
c 1-106 
Q. Give example of what you have here ſhewed 
ut of the art of grammer? 

A. Alldefinitions, diſtributions, are found 
in the rules of grammer,and every one of then 
deverally judged , and all theſe documents in- 


ſcribed in diverſe tables , are (confounded | 


and mingled together as it were in a certaine 
tt | 
Fe Q. What part of dialeflica teacheth us to 
compoſe theſe confuſed rules and 'digeſt them 
snto order : firſt there is no need of the places of 
invention when as they are all found : neither 
3n the firſt iudgement of axiomas ,whenas eve- 
ry axioma is proved and valued:neither of the 
ſecond iudgement of the filogiſme, when as all 
of them are difÞuted and concluded controver- 
fres of ſeveral things by theſe onely Jylagi/mer: 
it ſcemeth therefore to bee onely' method , is 
3 not? 
A. Yes itis onely method. 

. How 4s it done? | 
A. The Logitian by this light of artificiall 
| method feleteth one of this pott the d: finition! 

E o—_ (for that is moſt generall) and pla- 
| ccth it inthe firſt place : grammer is the do- 
Arine of ſpeaking well. Then hee taketh 
out of the ſame Oven the - particion of 

EEC IS. grammer 
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orammer, and placeth it in the ſecond place 
the partes of grayimer are two : Etymolegy 


and Syntaxis., Then gut of the ſame veſſel hee 


ſeperateth the gefinition of Etymology. of 
wordes, and joyacth it inthe third place to 
thoſe thar goe before: then hee ſecketh out the 
partes 6f wordes, 1n letters and ſyllables,. and 
| the kindes in wargdes of number, and withont 

number, and placerh them with-.their zranſciti- 
ons 41 their ſeverall places. Ando the defi» 
tions of all the partes of Etymology, together 


with their diſtributions, coltigatioas, and moſt - 


ſpeciall examples hee placcthyin their ſeverall 
places, and fo likewiſe in the Syntax. This way 
all the artes haye propoſed to themlelves. + x 


| bf BY 19 .;; 


The ſecond example of methode by example 
' of Poets, Orators, Hiſtriographers. 


Q. But tu methode onely ſet forth in matter of 
the artes and doftrines? - 
A. No,it is alſo declared in all things which 
we would teach eaſily and plainely: therefore 
Poets, Orators, and all manner of writers as 
ofcen As they propoſe any thing to teach. to 
their audirors, dee follow this way, although 
they doe not enter and inſiſt upon it all altKe, 
» Give an example-out of ſome Poet? 
A, Virgil in his Georgicks diſtributeth as 1 
in H 4 {aid 
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parts, and 1n the firit bobke felloweth com- 


mon thinges, as Aſtro!ozy;"Mrtcorology, and 
of perdery. nillagez this þ the Gear of 
his worke: then te tranſcition is adhibited in 
the beginning of the ſecond book.  - 
T bus far of tillage and of ſtarres were we, 

Now of the Bacchus we'l ſing preſently, 

'* Then hee writeth naaeof trees , 2s al- 


fo ſpecially of plants; the ſecond tranſcition is ' 
adhibited to the third part, bur more impetfeR | 


and without an Epilogue. in the beginning 
ef the third booke of Oxen, Horſes, Sheepe, 
Goates, Dogpes. 

We'l fng of goddes Pal:s, aÞ 5.of hin, 

Whoby Amphryſo kept his ſheepe moſt trims, 

At few in the beginning of the fourth 
book thetc 1s the third tranſcition of ghe fourth 
part, bur alſo impertcR from the onely prepo- 
fition of their Becs. 

New of the eyre hony Bee Þle [peake. 

So therefore the Poct ſtuddicth to place the 
moſt generall firſt, the ſybalternate middle, whe 
moſt ſpeciall in the laſt place. 

Q. Give another poeticall example? 

A. Ovid: in Faſt: y(cth this kinde of diſpo» 
fition, propoſing in the beginning the ſumme 
le Par of mer that paſſe rbroughens ib 
Fle fing of times that paſſe throughont the yeart, 
Yr ſtarres and [ibes Ple pam ? 

By and by having made imploration hee de- 
| : x | tcrmineth 


Gijd before the propoſed -matter ' into foute | 


(1603) 
eermineth the partition of the year&riade firſt 
by Remwlws into ten monethes, which-hee' xe 
prehenderh. | V3 4:4 426088 
When as Romes bnilder.did rhe yeare druids, 
In it he made five moneths and five beſtae.” + 

And a little after hee adjoyneth' Name bly 
more full deviſfor. © VT v 
But Numa neither Tangs did omit, © | © 
Nor yet the ancient ſhadowes out did put: 
But to th*old monethertwo more appointed be. 

' Here the Poet haying interpreted the com» 
mon differences of holy-dayes,workjng-dayes, 
banquet-dayes, kalends, nones, ides, at the laft 
hee tolloweth every moneth in his” place, arid 
with a preface after this order he paſſeth front 
generalls to the ſtudy of ſpecia!ls« * _ 
Ith what 'I have you ſhewed what theſe things be, 
It now remaines, we part them preſantly, th 

At length after the expoſition of every pa 
the tranſcition is joyned as in theend of the firft 
and beginning of the ſecond booke:” '- © 
The firſt part of my tacks 1 ended now, 

The moneth « done, my little books alſo; 
| Janus « dene,another moneth beginneth, 4 
' Another booke now with that moneth renewtth. 

And in every one of his bookes afterward 
the - 2c are *adhibitgd, but lefſe accus 
rate 

Q How doe the Orators follow this methode? 

A. The Orators in poems, narrations, colt» 
firmations, perorations doe follow this order 
4s 


(194). 


ad-che:hature both: of the art and the order of 


ouſly too. 
Q. Grue exampled.. 


the thing, oe require , .and ſometimes more 


A, Ciero:in an accuſation firſt by propoun- 


S1 


ding, then, by. parting, followerh this order. 
Dn Co: Pavers ik he, thou. haſt beene 
Conſull unto this time fourtcene yeares, and 

ou haſt 


from that, day unto this-day in which t 


made: me, 1 call thee into judgement;there was, 4 


yo.voydhoure found in robbery, wickedneſle, 


cruelty, iniquity» Thi is the propoſition & des 
faicio of the JE mwatter,as-in this judgement 


molt genetall; - The partjtzon followeth: the: 
axe. the. yearcs-conſumgd in the queſtorſhip, 
end a Sciatican cmbaſſage, and the Vrban pre- 
torſhip, and in the Sicilian pretorſhip,; wherc- 
fote this {hall. bee the fourcfold diſpoſition of 
my.acculation, which foure partes with their 
particular partitions hee hath alſo handled in 
th: ir ſeyerall, order and place,and coupled them 
with tranſcitions ; the three firſt in the third 
booke. Wherefore (ſaith he) his queſtorſhip 
being ſhewed, & his firſt magiſtracy together 
with his theft and wickedneſſe looked unto, 
let us attend.to the reſt. Then having expoun- 
ded the faults of his embaſladorſhip, the tran- 
ſcition to his pretorſhip followeth, But let us 
now'come to that famous pretorſhipy and thoſe 
faults which were more knowne to thoſe 
which were preſent, then to us who rome ne! 
+= rate 


(105) 


* | ditated and prepared to. pleading. This fans 


ſcition is more imperfect withour an epiloguer 
atiength in the beginning of the fourth oration 
there is the like tranſcirton to the fourth pare 
of the Sicihan pretorikip. .. Many neceſſary 
things O Iudges I muſt prerermit, that I may 
in ſome manner ſpeake of thoſ.. things which 
are committed to my truſtyfor I have recefyed 


the cauſe of Siri/ia, that proyince hathdrawne 
me unto this buſineſle. | 2 $44l6? 
\Q. Give as example ont of ſome. Hiſtoriognes 
mer? 11% 5 17 .a8 

.'A. Livy doth ſo ' imbrace the ſumme. of 
ſeventy yeares in the beginhing, thendividerh 
them by tennes. , =, | jt 
CAP, 2 0», mY: Ba 


| The ſecrets of method, bn 
Q. Ir ſeemerh that in the diverſe axtamaticall 


' homogens, as alſo in the judgement of the 1{yl[t% 


$iſme, the notes of methode ſhall be as often as any 
thing ts taught clearely : but a4 there #0 othen. 
_ of anobabes WE LY 
A. Yes, when as thc auditor ſhall be deceis, 
ved in a certaine part with deleRation and a 
greater motion, then certaine homogens are re- 


jected, as the lights of definition, partirion.and.. 


tranſcition : and certaine hererogens are aſſa» 
med, as digreſſions from the-matter, and coms 
morations upon the thing; but chiefly the or» 
der of thinges in the beginning is turned oyCy 

an 


(106) 


and certaine antecedents are put after conſe, 

q_ Therefore to that rwe of perfe&t me 

this may ſeeme ſomewhat more impers 

tet; the forme is not onely lame,things being! 

detrated ; or abounding, things bei addec 

but alſo: the order of it being inverted by cer- 
taine degrees is prepoſterous. 
Q. Give an example of it? 

: M.. The like the Poer maketh with a cet 
eaine greater kinde of artificialnes , while hee 
eth to kimſelfe ro leade the people, 
©5z. the beaſt like heads of the multitude, and 
therefore hee deceiverh diverſe wayes, hee be- 
—_— the "middle , and there oftentimes 

e comprehendeth the firſt, to conclude the 
lalt , he placeth in an uncerca ne and an un- 
thought of chance. Soas (Horace ſaith) Homer 
diſpuſeth his Iliads. 

Nt doth this man Troyes warres divide ſo well, 
He alwayes mak»th haſte the vent totell : 
Eves in the millft 11s reader he doth catch, 


Leaves off his tra F;with baſte fr it doth ſnatch, | 


Ana thus he lies, ths mingles falſe with trac, 
So that ne firft 157 mudſt in it I view. 
Q. Proceed to further examples. 


A. So Virgil taketh £Kneas from Sicilia , |. 


and makes a narration of him in the banquet 
of Carthage and at laſt bringerh in his diverſe 
troubles. So the commedian Poets, although 
with great judgement they have diſtinguiſhed 
their Comedics by a&ts and 1ſceacs yer doe 


we 


 » 


{a 


| (t07) 
| fo effeR, that all thinges ſeeme to be done by 
;| chance. The Orarors attribute all ro y1ory, 
| Therefore this ſeemeth to be placed chiefly by 
| them nor ſo much to tcach as to perſwade, 
;| when as alſo thoſe things which doe equally | 
'| exccll, are kept even unto the laſt, and | 
the mean-s are conferred into the 
middle, according to Ho- f 
mers diſpoſition. 


FIN IS. 


